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Annual Meeting. 
Of the Executive Committee of the Michigan State 
Agricultural Society. 


Detroit, January 12th. 


The members of the Executive Committee met at 
the office of the Michigan Farmer on Tuesday the 
12th of January in pursuance of resolution of last 
meeting, and adjourned to hold their meetings at the 
Michigan Exchange. 

Present—The President, Hon. Chas. Dickey, Sec- 
retary J. P. C. Emmons and late Secretary J. C. 
Holmes, and Messrs. Tibbitts, Newell, Wells, Hart, 
Crippen, Canfield Montgomery, Welch, Wilcox and 
Green. Absent, Messrs. Jewell and Richardson. 
Mr. J. C. Holmes made a verbal report of the pro- 
ceedings of the year and delivered over the books 
and papers to the present Secretary. 

The Treasurer, B. Follett, Esq., made the follow- 
ing report, which was referred to the committee on 
finance : 
To the President and Executive Committee of the Michigan 
State Agricultural Society: 
The Treasurer submits herewith his report for the year 


1857. 
The receipts have been as follows : 


From Detroit Subscriptions of 1856, . . . . $105 00 
From Detroit Subscriptions of 1857, . . . . 1 066 85 
From the Annual Fair, . . . .. .« s+ 6 98013 15 
From the State of Michigan, . ..... 200000 
$6 186 00 
The disbursements have been as follows : 
To H. H. Brown, Eaq., late Treasurer, for 
balance due himin 1856, . .. . 5 00 
To your present Treasurer, balance of ac- 
count due him at last report, , . . 153 99 
For orders drawn by the Secretary, for 
premiums and other indebtedness of 
the Society, . . .. +o «e- « 5 667 49 
43 





Balance now in treasury, . . . . + . $258 5% 


ba account and vouchers are herewith submitted in 
detail. 

There is $2,000 due the Society from the State which 
when realized, with the amount now os hand will near! 
free the society from debt, notwithstanding the great fali- 
ing off in receipts at the Annual Fair. 

There is also qnite an amount due the Society from the 
Detroit Subscriptions, a portion of which may be collect- 
ed; the subscription fur 1886 isin the hands of Mesars. 
More & Blackmar, attorneys, who have paid me one hun- 
dred dollars thereon and have commenced suits upon 
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Mr, Tibbits offered the following resolution, which 
was read, 

Resolved, That the next Annual Fair of the Michigan 
State Agricultural Society bebeld at any city or village on 
the line of the Michigan Central Rail Road from Detroit 
to Kalamazoo where the greatest amount of money shall 
be raised and paid to the Treasurer of suid Society on or 
before the first day of July, A. D. 1857. 

Mr. Newell offered as an amendment the follow- 
ing $ 
Resolved, That the Chairman of the Business Committe 
require all villsges or cities to indemnify him in amonnt 
of their subscriptions to any Annual Fair, and that they 
require such subscriptions to be collected without expense 
to this society. 

Both resolution and amendment were laid on the 
table. 

The President announced Messrs, Crippen, Newel! 
and Hart, as the Committee on Finance, and Messrs. 
Hart, Montgomery and Canfield as the Committee 
on Essays, 

Mr. Cochran having introduced his system of 
keeping farm accounts, he was invited to explain it 
at the evéning session. 

Mr. Newell offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted : 

Resolved, that the Secretary be directed not to draw any 
premium checks on the Treasnrer, uutil he is notified by 
Treasurer that the appropriation of two thousand dollars 
by the State has been paid into his hands. 

Adjourned till 7 o’clock, P. M. 

Eventne Session—The President announced the 
following committees : 

Field Crops—Messrs. Tibbits, Green and Welch. 

County Agricultural Societies —- Montgomery, 
Newell and Tibbits. 

Rules and Regulations—Messrs. Canfield, Wells 
and Crippen. 

Premium Lists—Messrs. Green, Welch, Tibbits 
and Wilcox. 

Business Committee—Messrs. Wilcox, Wells, Green 
and the Secretary. 

Mr. Cochran appeared and explained his system of 
Farm Accounts, and the subject was referred to a 
special Committee consisting of Messrs. Wilcox, 
Hart and Canfield. 

The Committee adjourned to meet at half past 8 
o'clock P, M. 

Wepyespay, Jan. 13. 


The Executive Committe met and, and the com- 
mittees appointed the day before having retired for 
the the performance cf the duties assigned them, a 
rocess was taken till two o'clock. 

Artrernoon Session—Mr. Welch presented the 
claim of Messrs. Holmes & Co., for $11.85 which 
was audited and ordered paid. 

Mr. Dickey fri m the special committee to which 
was referred the resolution of Mr. J. B. Crippen to 
provide for an amendment of the constitution which 
would change the mode and time of electing officers, 
reported that the committee had made a careful‘ex- 
amination of the organic acts of this and other states, 
and the workings of the different organizations, and 
would recommend that the resolution be not adopted. 
This report was adopted. 

Mr. Crippén from the Finance Committee, made 
the following report: 

Your Committee on Finance appointed to examine the 
financial condition of the Society, and to recommend such 
changes as to them may seem neceasary would respectfully 
report, that they have examined the accounts of the Treas 
urer herewith submitted, and find them correct. We find 
the reccipis of the Society for the past year as per his 
statement, from all sources to have been $6,185.00; its 
disbursements to this time, to have been $5,926.48, leaving 





« baiance in the treasury of $258 42, against which $193.80 
outstandiug warrants remain as yet uupaid. 

We are unable to arrive at an exact conclusion, as to 
the outstanding, obligations of the Society, except tor the 
above amount of $193.35; but from the best data at eur 
command. conclude they do not exceed 360. 

The drafts on the ‘Treasurer, amounting to $2 200 for 
the premiums awarded at the last stare fair have not yet 
been issued to the severc! parties entitled to them, as that 
officer would be unable to pay them until he is in receipt 
of the appropriation made by the Stare for the year 1858, 

Your committee have examined closely the character of 
the expenditures for the last year. and present a brief an- 
alysis of accounts, that yon may the better be able to judge 
wherein retrenchment is practicable, 

At the last meeting of the Executive Committee, the 
Committee on Finance submitted certain estimates of re- 
ceipts and expendituresfor the past year. These estimates 
have since proved incorrect in many particulars, although 
it must be admitied that the acmnal expenditures have fal. 
len below the estimates as weil as the receipts. The ful- 
lowing are the most inportant items of expenditure : 

For Fair grounds, . . . $1500 00 


Jncidentai expenses on fair grounds, - 186 82 
Expenses and time of H. Welch tor busi- 

ness. committer, .°. . 2 3's) 5 261 30 
Bills for printing, . , . . . ee Be 85 
Salary of Secretary for one year, os 600 09 
Extra services to Jan. 12,1558, . 43 35 
Expense of Secretary’s flice for cle rks, 

rent. gg a Deh poses bo salveser sa elo 
Feed bills, . : Sh wa See: a 
Police force and : asais tanta, . 503 85 


The Committee would recommend the adoption by its 
Secretary of a more perfect system of accounts with the 
Treasurer, 80 that the exact financial condition of the So- 
ciety may he known at any time also that when any mon- 
eys are paid to the Treasurer from any source, vouchers 
for it should be kept by the Secretary. 

In view of the doubt which exists as to the location of 
the fair for this year and the fact that a change of loca- 
tion might materially vary the expenses of the society, we 
do not submit any estimates for the ensuing year. 

After a review of the financial condition of tie Society, 
we ure pleased to report that we think its condition much 
better than at any previous period of our acqnainiance 
with it ; in evidence of which we need onty call your at- 
tention to the condition of the Society in past vears 3 and 
which shows that at the time of its annual meeting. De- 
cember 1825, its debt amounted to $3,018.46 ; on J anuary 
12, 1857 the indebtednes was $1,658.84; at the present 
time its whole indebtedness, including the premiumsaward- 
ed at the late fair, is about $2,400; and to pay which there 
is on hand the balance now in the hands of the Treasurer, 
and the State appropriation of $2,000, which is yet to be 
collected. 

In view of the above highly favorable results in the past, 
we are led to hope that by economy and good wanagement, 
the Society may become en‘irely free from debt, and thus 
be able to contribute more efficiently and more powerful- 
ly to the advance aod improvement of the agriculture of 
the State. Ail which is respectfally submitted, 

The report was accepted and ordered filed, 

Mr. Newell offered a resolution, requiring the sub- 
scriptions raised by cities or villages as inducements 
for holding the « inpual fair at any location, to be ac- 
companied by a guaranty. Luid on the table. 

It was moved that the consideration of the loca- 
tion of the State fair be taker up in the session of 


this evening. 

Mr. Wells, moved that the report of the commit- 
tee showing that the award was made, but that in 
transferring, the award was overlooked. Adopted. 

Comniittee adjourned to half past seven, P. M. 

Eventne Session—Mr. Montgomery offered the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Secretary be requested to invite Mr. 
Titus to meet the Executive board aud report bis doings 
in the sale of lumber of the Suciety, sold by him in 1854, 

Mr. J. C. Holmes presented a draft of » memorial 
to Congress for a donation of lands to Agricultural 
Colleges, which was signed by the President and 
members of the executive committee and ordered to 
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to be transmitted to the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentative at Washington. 

Mr. Tibbitts, by unanimous consent, withdrew the 
former resolution offered by him, and offered the 
following : i 

Resol ed, That the next Annual Pair of the Michigan 
State Agricultural Society be held at that city or village 
on the line of the Michigan Central Rail Road from De- 
troit to Kalamazoo where the greatest inducement shall be 
offered to the Business Committee of said Society. 

Mr. Canfield offered an amendment so that the 
resolution will read as follows: , 

Resolved, That the next Annual Fair of the Michigan 
State Agricultural Society be held at that city or village 
on the line of the Michigan Central Rail Road from De- 
tro Kalamazoo where the greatest inducement shall be 
offered to the Business Committee of said Society and that 
any considerations which may be offered shall be secured 
to the satisfaction of said Gommitree to be paid on or be- 
fore the first day of September 1858, 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Crippen moved that the annual fair of the 
Society be held on the last week of September 1858, 
commencing on Tuesday, and that it be held during 
Tuesday, Wednesday, ‘Thursday and Friday of that 
week. 

Mr. Tibbits moved to amend by altering the mo 
tion so that it will read on the Tuesday after the 
last Monday in September. and that the fair be held 
for four days. ‘Ihe amendment was adopted and 
the motion was passed. 

Mr. Crippen from the Committee to which was re- 
ferred the resolution of a former meeting relative to 
tho presentation of « testimonial to J. C Holmes the 
late Secretary, reported that the Committee recom- 
mend that the Society pay to Mr. Holmes $25, to 
be by him invested in books, said sum to be paid 
whenever the present indebtedness of the Society 
shall have been I‘quidated. ‘lhe report was adopted. 

Mr. Wilcox offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, As an expression of the views of the Executive 
Committee that if the Business Committee receive satis- 
factory security for the payment of $1080, by the citizens 
of Detroit in addition to other inducements equal to tose 
which may be offered by other places, the Business Com- 
mittce shall be warranted in:locating the next Fair at 
Detroit. 

Mr. Green moved to amend, by altering the 
amount to $1,500. 

After some discussion, or motion of Mr. Crippen 
the resolution and amendment was laid on the table, 
and the committee adjourned. 

Tuurspay, Jan. 14. 

The President submitted a communication from 
Gen. J. H Richardson of Tuseola, stating his inabili- 
ty to be present, and act w th the Committee at their 
meeting, and recommending that horses be classified, 
and exhibited with their progeny, not less than five. 
The letter was referred to .he committe on the pre- 
minum list. 

The committee on rules and regulations made a 
report, and whilst considering the same 

Mr. Johnstone, of the Michigan Farmer intro- 
duced Mr Horace Greeley to the Committee. The 
President welcomed Mr. Greeley, and stated that the 
Committee would be pleased to hear his opinions 
on the success of the New York State Society and 
its method of working. 

Mr. Greeley responded by remarking that he had 
but a short time to stay, and that this introduction 
was entirely unexpected. He would, however, call 
the attention to two subjects In respect to pro- 
gress in agricultural education, Michigan was ahead 
of New York, or of any state in the Union, and New 
York could neither instruct nor enlighten the Penin- 





sular State. So far as his observation had gone, he 
had come to the conclusion, that the New York 
State Society had reaped all the benefit for agricul- 
ture that it could from a minute division of premi- 
ums. THe thought that further progress was to be 
obtained only by the offering of larger premiums to 
induce a greater outlay and concentration of mental 
labor. For instance in the scieace of growing the 
best and largest crops from an acre or from a quan- 
tity of acres, there was little more known nor was 
there a better practice in vogue than there was be- 
fore the society commenced operations. He meant 
in general use, He thought that large premiums of- 
fered for a sevies of operations, which would call out 
trials all over the State, would have a very benefi- 
cial effect. All would not win, but the very thought 
and action necessarily elicited by becoming a com- 
petitor, would operate to bring into use improved 
methods, and practices, which would be adopted over 
large tracts, because they would prove profitable, and 
hence the benefits which would accrue from large 
premiums. He thought that the New York State 
Society was gradually tending in that direction. 

The other subject to which he would call atten- 
tion, was the necessity of a text book on agriculture, 
for use in common schools. We had texts on every 
science but this one, the most important of all. He 
thought that a portion of the fands of such a soci- 
ety, might very properly be devoted to encourage 
the production of a work which would. make the 
children of the farmer familiar with the science of 
the various processes which were being carried on 
around them every day, and that thus the objects 
for such organizations as State Agricultural Societies 
were founded, would be most prosmoted. 

Mr. Greeley after a few minutes conversation with 
the President retired. The committee again pro- 
ceeded with the consideration of the report on 
Rales and Regulations, and then adjourned till 2 
o’clock P. M. 

Arternoon Session.—The report of the commit- 
tee on Rules and Regulations, came up for final con- 
sideration, and was adopted. 

Mr, Tibbits from the committee on Field Crops 
made a report, which was adopted. This report is 
as follows : 

The committee on Field Crops respectfully report: That 
but three competitors have entered the list for awards on 
field crops; viz., Mr. R. R, Briggsof Romeo, Macemb Co,, 
who competes for the prerainm on corn, potatoes and sugar 
bets; Mr. G. R. Hurd of Monroe Co., who competes for 
the premium on potatoes ; and Mr. James Hutchinson of 
Ypsilanti who competes for the premium on corn. 

The object of the Society in offering awards on “ field 
crops,” is to elicit valuable information as to improved 
modes of culture so that the community at large may be 
benetited by their experiments and discoveries, To this 
end they have required competitors to forward fall state- 
ments “of the manner of cultivation, kind of soil, quanti- 
ty of seed, when sowed or planted, when harvested,” &c. 
in addition to this, the cost of raising and harvesting the 
crop should be added. The affidavit of the competitor is 
also required to this statement. No affidavit accompanies 
Mr. Brigg’s statement, neither does it appear that any ex- 
tra effort was made in growing the several crops, nor was 
the yield extraordinary. We therefore do not deem them 
worthy of any award, The statement of Mr. Hard lacks 
accuracy of detail but as the yield was considerably above 
the average, we award him a Diploma. The statement of 
Mr, Hatchinson is more explicit but still lacks the valuable 
information of the cost of raising and harvesting the 
crop, but as the yield may be considered extra, we award 
the second premium of six Dollars, 

The report of che special committee on the reso- 
lution relative to election of officers was taken from 
the table, considered at. adopted, ‘ 
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The Treasurer made the following supplemental 
report, which was accepted : 
To the Presidentand Executive Committee of the Michi- 
gan State Agricultural Society : 
The Treasurer begs leave to submit the following re- 


ort.— 
: The amount of money in the Treasury at the 
last report was, . . + ++ 6 + « « $258 52 
Since which I have paid vouchers, . . . 221 35 


Leaving balance in Treasury, . . . $87 17 


Mr. Greene from the committee on the premi- 
um list made a report on the premiums to be offered 
at the next State Fair, which was accepted. 

The Executive Committee then resolved itself into 
a committe of the whole on the report on the pre- 
mium list, and made sundry amendments, and report- 
ed the same. 

The committee then adopted the report as the list 
of premiums for the fair of 1858, which will be pub- 
lished at some future time 

On motion the portion of the premium list relat- 
ing to essays, was referred to a comunittee consisting 
of Messrs, Newell, Canfield and Tibbits, with instruc- 
tions to diminish the number of subjects upon which 
premiums should be offered to six. ; 

On motion, the settlement with Mr. Jonas H. Ti- 
tus in relation to lumber turned over to him in the 
year 1854, was referred to a committee consisting of 
the President, Mr. Welch and the Secretary, to be 
by them disposed of as they may deem best for the 
interests of the Society. 

Mr. Wilcox and Mr. Newell were appointed a 
special committee to report on the system of Book 
Keeping for Farm Accounts, invented by Mr. 
Cochran. Adjourned till 7 o’clock. ; 

Mr. Wilcox from the above named committee, 
made the following report : 

The Special Committee appointed to examine the system 
of Farm Accounts presented by Mr. William D. Cochran 
of Detroit, have the honor to report that they have exam- 
ined the same, and heartily receommend it to the favorable 
consideration of the Executive Committee, they therefore 
report the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the Michigan 
State Agricultural Society recommend to the public the 
work of W. D. Cochran of Detroit, entitled “ Agricultural 
Book Keeping : being a Concise and Scientific System of 
Keeking Farm Accounts”—together with the blank books 
and tables accompanying the same, as works of practical 
utility to the farmers of the country. 

Resoived, That the Secretary be and is hereby authorized 
to present Mr. Cochran with a certified copy of the fore 
going resolution. . 

Mr. Hart from the Committee on Essays made a 
report which was accepted and amended. 

The report awards the premium for an essay on 
breeding horses to Hdward Mason of Detroit, the 
premium for an essay on breeding cattle to the same 
gentlemen, and the premium for an essay on domes- 
tic economy to Mrs. C. W. Green of Farmington. 

There was also an essay on shade trees offered, but 
it was reported as not worthy by the committee. 

On motion of Mr. Crippen, it was resolved that 
the salary of the Secretary be fixed at $600 for the 

1858. 

Mr. Newell from the committee on premiums for 
q@eays reported that premiums on the following 
subjects should be offered: For the best essay on 
the cultivation of cori ; on manures and their ap- 
Plication ; on the cultivation of the grape vine in 
this State ; on swine ; on the growth and produc- 
téon of hay; and on the cultivation of Sorghum and 


The Committee then proceeded to appoint the 
viewing committees for the several classes of stock 
and prodxctions exhibited at the State Fair. [Tho 
list will be published in a future number. ] 

Evenine Session-—On motion of Mr. Crippen it 
was 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee shall fill all 
vacancies in the viewing committees and that the Business 
Committee be instructed to furnish hay, straw and water 
only, at the next annual fair for horses, cattle and sheep. 

Mr. Crippen moved to recommit the report of the 
Committee on premium list to the Committee with 
instructions to strike out so much as provides for a 
premium on the five best colts from the same dam 
exhibited with the dam. 

Mr. Hart moved to amend by adding so much as 
relates to four year old cows. Lost. 

' Question recurring on the recommitment it was 
ost. 

Mr. Crippen moved to recommit, with instructions 
to 80 amend that the five colts placed on exhibition 
with or without sire shall be from different dams, and 
the five colts from one dam, shall be from different 
sires. Laid on the table. 

Mr. Crippen then moved to recommit with in- 
structions so to amend that a mare with two or more 
colts by her side, by the same or different sire, shall 
be allowed to compete. Carried. 

Mr. Crippen then moved to amend so that five 
colts shown with a single sire shall be from different 
dams. Carried. 

On motion the following resolutions were passed : 
_ Resolved, That the proceedings and revised premium 
list be published in the Michigan Farmer. 

Resolved, That when the Committee adjourns, it will ad- 
journ to the 26th of September at such place as the Secre- 
tary shall notify the Executive Committee to meet. 

Mr. Montgomery from the committee to decide to 
which county should be awarded the premium offer- 
ed to thatecounty which should receive the greatest 
amount of premiums in proportion to its population 
and distance from the place of holding tne State 
Fair ; made a report, by which the premium was 
adjudged to Branch county. 

The President having announced that there was no 
further business before the committee. The commit- 
tee adjourned sine die. 





The Division of Farms, and the Estimate of 
Work. 





No part of the economy of the farm has less at- 
tention paid to it than a proper division of the land 
into fenced fields of the right size in proportion to 
the whole. We know of some farmers who kave 
tracts of land of six or seven hundred acres, who 
have their fields cut up into a number of ten or fif- 


teen or twenty acre lots ; whilst others who have 
but a hundred acres of cleared land, has one or two 


lots of thirty or forty acres apiece. In both cases 
the fields are out of proportion, and cannot be used 
or worked without a great waste of labor. A farm- 
er owning some two hundred acres of cleared land 
showed us last fall, one lot of ten, another of fifteen 
acres which he had summer fallowed and put in wheat. 
The two lots lay along side of each other, and ought, 
by right, to have been but one field for all the pur- 





production of sugar therefrom. 
The report after some discussion was adopted. 





referred to. In the first place there was a strip 


poses of cultivation, on guch a sized farm as the one 
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land taken up by the fence of 40 rods in length and 
not less than ten feet in width, measuring from edge 
to edge of the plowed ground, or about one sixth of 
an acre which did not produce any thing; taking 
the crop at 24 bushels to the acre, there was a loss of 
four bushels of wheat. ' Aguin, in plowing the lots, 
there was on twenty acres twice as many turns to be 
made with the plow, team and man. Lay out two 
square lots of ten acres along side ofeach other and you 
have a lot 40 rods on one side and 80 on the other. 
If it be plowed the long way of the lot, and the fur- 
row is fifteen inches wide, there will be 540 furrows, 
requiring as many turns of the team and plow. If 
the lot is in the two fields, it will require 1080 turns 
to do the same work. This will cost something, let 
us look at how much it will be. If there should be 
any mistake in our computation, there are enough 
readers of the Farmer whom we hope are smart, 
enough to correct us. We think on an average, that 
the turning at the end of each furrow, considering 
the umount of ground to be gone over, and the 
chance there is that the turn is always considered a 
good place to stop and rest either the plowman cr 
the team, that a minute for each is not too much 
In the plowing of twenty acres therefore, which is 
cut up into two lots, there will be a loss of the use 
of a man, team and plow of nine hours, or nearly a 
whole day. This is two dollars more out of the pock- 
et of the farmer. It will thus be seen that a hundred 
acres fenced into ten acre lots, will cost on an 
average, for the mere work alone, without computing 
the cost of gates and fences, about ten ; er cent more 
than a hundred acres divided into twenty acre fields. 
Those who have eighty acre farms, will of course 
find ten acre lots large enough. For supposing they 
have no wood, and that their whole farm is under 
cultivation, after throwing out ten acres for garden, 
barnyard, orchard, and the sections to be used for 
feeding plots for calves, or clover ranges for hogs, 
there will remain but seventy acres ; twenty of which 
should grow hay, twenty for pasture, and ten for 
wheat, ten for corn, and ten for oats, barley, or po- 
tatoes, as either crop may be found most. profitable. 
For those who have from 150 to 250 acres of tilla- 
ble land, no field should be less than 15 acres, whilst 
they may range up a high as 25 to 30 acres, with 
profit. Nothing can be more wasteful or show less 
economy, than planting a few acres of beans and a 
few acres of corn, some potatoes, and sowing a few 
oats in separate lots, cutting up fields so that they 
cannot be brought into the regular rotation of the 
farm for work, for crops, or for feed, without a loss 
in some way—such as by losing the use of the por- 
tion in grass for feed ; or it may be that the part 
| used for potatoes or corn is wanted to seed down 
with wheat. When the ground instead of being well 
and evenly seeded, has to be worked in the most 
‘slovenly manner so that the work is not only done 








badly, for one year ; but the wheat crop suffers the 
next; and then when the grass is to be cut, it is found 
that every year this crop is taken, there is a loss 
from a want of proper division of the fields, and a 
consequent bad planning of the work. 


These are some of the consequences of improper 
division of fields, and the sooner a remedy is applied 
the better. Now is the season when every farmer 
who understands his business, should not only plan 
his fields, but lay out and make his estimates for the 
whole year. The estimates of the work on a farm of 
eighty, one hundred and twenty, or one hundred and 
sixty acres, are as easily to be made as the estimated 
amounts of ‘work and material, which will be needed 
in the construction of a dwelling or a block of stores. 
But before these estimates can be made, the farm 
must be properly divided, or no reliance can be placed 
uponthem. One of the most perfectly divided farms 
is that of S. G. Pattison of Marengo. ll the fields 
open into a lane and not into each other. That 
lane is made so as to be as short as possible, Each 
field is longer than it is broad, so that a twenty acre 
lot is twice as long as it is broad, and can be plowed, 
cultivated, mowed, or harvested with the utmost 
economy. Henry E. Degarmo, has a most magnifi- 
cent farm half way between Ypsilanti and Ann Ar- 
bor, laid out on the same plan. The former howev- 
er has painted labels on each gate, specifying the 
number of tho field and the exact quantity of land 
in each lot, so that he “that runs may read”—a les- 
son of exactness in culture. On each farm in the 
State there must be kept more or less stock; and 
the supply of this stock with water, where in the 
in the course of cultivation they may be turned into 
each lot, is a matter of some importance in the 
division of the farm, but not of an over ruling 
weight. For temporary lanes may nearly always.be 
made for short distances, by the use of which the 
regularity of the arrangement of tho fields may be 
retained, 

When the fields are laid out and the system of 
cropping is determined upon, then the estimates of 
work to be done during the year can be made out 
with sufficient clearness to serve as a guide in rela- 
tion to every important work on the farm, and also 
will enable the farmer to determine what work he 
may undertake, and what let alone. For instance 
a man with 120 acres of tillage land, has seven fields 
of 15 acres, or it may be that one of his fields is 25 
of marsh of which he desires to improve a portion at a 
time. One of the first questions which presents it- 
self, is how much labor ought to be used during the 
year, both animal and human. What amount of 
team work is necessary on 120 acres of cleared land 
for one year, Do any of our farmers know? Can 
they give us an estimate? Let us hear what their 
calculations are onsuchasubject. It is one on which 





somo of our farmers should give us some useful in. 
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formation ? We will give our answer by-and-bye ; 
but meanwhile we want some of the farmers them- 
selves to speak “ right out in meet ng.” 





Our Note Book—8t. Joseph County. 


About the latter part of November we paid a visit 
to Three Rivers, a section of the State we have not 
been in before. Une of the most spirited and intel- 
ligent agriculturists in this region is E. 8. Moore, 
Esq. He owns a firm of about two hundred and 
fifty acres, which lies four miles north of Three Riv- 
ers on the main road leading from Three Rivers to 
Schoolcraft and Kalamazoo. Mr. Moore ia one of 
the old-st residents and settlers in this part of the 
Stte and the whole region has grown up to what it 
now is, almost under his eye, The land which is 
contained in Mr. Moore’s farm is slightly rolling, and 
is composed of that mellow gravelly loam, rich in 
ca'careous matter, which is so prevalent in this part 
of the State, where heavy crops of wheat are grown: 
There are a'so several pieces of marsh, or wet 
sw.les, which Mr. Moore has made some attempts to 
drain, But these attempts, though begun with the 
right spirit, and carried on, so far as the work is con- 
cerned, with the determination to effect the complete 
drainage of the marsh, in some cases incurred much 
more expense and labor than were necessary. This 
was owing to that want of practical experience in 
such kind of work which is always necessary to render 
any one an adept. One of these pieces of marsh was 
a flat surface of about vight acres in extent, of an 
oval shape, wih a creek running across its southern 
end, and with a fall of aboutthree or four feet. This 
flat was comple ely surrounded with rising ground in 
parts of which were springs, the water from which 
tended to render the flat quite unfit to grow any oth- 
er vegetation except the waer grasses, and flags. 
During the fall, Mr. Moore had employed an Eng- 
lishman to cut an open ditch completely around this 
piece of marsh, in straight sections, following the 
border of the flat where it joined the uplands. This 
ditch was about thirty inches deep, and three feet 
wide at the top and eighteen inches at the bottom. 

It was cut through the muck till the mar! at the 
bottom was exposed. The muck and sods were ly- 
ing along side of the ditch where they had been laid 
by the ditcher. The question was what to do with 
this ditch now that it was open. It was intended 
to perform the work of cutting off the water which 
came from the upland, and saturated the meadow. 
But then it was likely to fill up, and it would always 
prove if left open, a great hindrance to cultivation 
Besides the ditch did not really render the whole 
flat dry, as the marsh sloped towards the middle. 
There was about 150 rods of this ditch cut at the 
rate of 18 cents per rod, and tiles were not to be had 


substitute for tiles, made of poles about five or six 
inches in diameter, cut in lengths of ten or twelve 
feet. These poles are to be laid so that one on 
the top shall rest upon the two laid in the bot- 
tom, wide enough apart to leave a channel for the 
water of four or five inches in width. Over these 
poles the sods taken off the top, will be laid with 
their grassy side down. The earth and muck taken 
out of the ditch will then be shovelled or scraped 
into the ditch go as to make it level with the rest of 
the field. 

The mistake in commencing this draining opera- 
tion was in going to the expense of opening up this 
ditch around the whole circumference of the field. 
This marsh would have been best drained by running 
a ditch up the centre, and then leading out branches 
from this main trunk, which would reach to the 
edges; as it is now, the side drain cannot be used as a 
trunk on account of the little fall there is at the out 
let, to drain the entre of the field which is lower 
than the sides. Hence to make the whole flat dry, 
it is necessary still to construct a main trunk up the 
centre, which will have short branches on each side 
at every three rods. It will not be necessary te make 
these branches as long as they should be, were there 
no side d:ains around the circumference of the field, 
as will be seen by the compario: and illustrations 
in an article in our next number: but this adds to the 
expense without a corresponding benefit, and hence 
the necessity of understanding what is necessary. 
This will be plainer when we estiniate the expense 
of the improvement as it will be when completed, 
and compare it with what would have been the 
estimate if rightly planned and carried out, 

The estimate shows thus 


. 150 rods of ditch now dug round the edge of the field 
40 rods of main ditch up the centre. 

288 rods of branch ditches, being 12 on each side, each 
{ 12 rods in length. 
478 rods, being the total amount of ditch required for 

the complete drainage of the field as it now lies. 


On the other plan which does away with the ditch 
around the circumference of the marsh we have 


40 rods of main ditch dug 82 inches deep and 18 
inches wide. 

884 rods of branch drain, 24 inches deep and 12 inches 

[ wide, 


424 rods of ditch altogether. 

This would cost for construction : 
424 rods of ditch dug at 20 cents per rod......$84 80 
424 rods of poles trimmed and laid in length, of 

12 feet in ditch to serve as tiles, at 10 cents 
side down,....... 


COOP mmmmeeesere 





Total, 81 cents per rod, or $148.40 

By the first plan there is sixty rods of extra 
ditch made at an additional expense of $18.60. 
This is at the rate of only $18.55 per acre. This 
piece of marsh as it now lies, does not yield in pro- 
duce over $3.00 per acre ; besides being considered 





to permit it to be made a covered drain. It is now 
designed to lay down in the bottom of the ditcha 


rather an unsightly and unhealthy part of the farm. 
Let an estimate be made of its cultivation and crops 
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for three years, and see how well it would pay for 
this outlay of $18.55 per acre. 

The first year after it was ditched, it should be 
plowed in the fall with somewhat of a shallow fur- 
row, say five inches deep, and sowed with oats in the 
spring, at the rate of two to two and a half bushels 
peracre. he expense of this would be 


8 acres plowed at the rate of $1.50,........-. 
The same harrowed with a heavy drag in the spring 
20 bushels of seed oats at 40 cents per bushels... 
Sowing and harrowing. 75 cents per acre 
Reaping and harvesting at $2.00 per acre,.... 2... 
Thrashing and marketing at 6 cents per bushel.... 


cove $12 00 
4 00 
8 00 
6 00 

16 00 

20 90 





$66 Ov 
50 bushels of oats per acre at 25 centa,.... $100 00 
1} tons of straw per acre at $3 per ton,.... 86 00 





$136 00 
Leaving $70 as the nett produce of the first year, 
The second year, the oat stubble should be plow- 
ed up deep, say ten inches in the fall, and in the 
spring plant the field with the Early Yellow Dent 
corn, if the season were such that it could be got in 
early; if not, try the eight rowed Yellow or White, 
so as to be sure and get a variety that willripen well. 
The cost of this would be : 
Fall plowing ot 8 acres at $1 per acre,... ee. $8 00 
Cultivating, harrowing and marking in the spring 
SI ner acre, cccccccccees tid + be Wipeaevices +cig 
Planting and seed 50 cents per acre, esos. 
Hoeing, cultivating, and plowing amongst the corn, 
$1,560! per acres. sccccsoe.c09ce®**Sepeepecccess 12 00 
Cutting up and harvesting, and securing stalks, $2 
per ACTE, ee eceeecccesecerecseeoes,, Cwete ae 00 
Produce: 


$48 00 
60 bushels of shelled corn per acre at 40 
cents per bushel, ccccccccccce: cove ctee $192 00 
2 tons of stalks per acre, worth $4 per ton, 64 00 


oeeeee 








$256 00 
Nett produce of second year $203.00. 

After corn is taken off, the field should be plowed 
to a depth of 12 inches if possible, with the design o' 
completely covering up the corn stubble. In the 
spring, as early as the sea:on and the land will per- 
mit, put on the gang plow ‘o » depth of four or five 
inches, follow this with a fine toothed Scotch harrow 
until the surface looks like a garden bed for onions. 
Then take Seymour & Morgan’s broadcast sower 
and sow at the rate of half a bushol of grass seed per 
acre, consisting of a peck of timothy, and four quarts 
of red top and eight pounds of clover seed, and fol- 
low with the roller. The game season there will be 
cut twelve tons of good hay; and the next season af- 
ter, there will be two cuttings of hay from that field, 
yielding together from four to five tons of hay to 
the acre. 

The estimated cost of this would be 


The fall plowing at $1.50 per acre,..........-..-.$12 00 
Plowing 8 acres with gaug plow, 50 cents, +++-+e0- 4 00 
Harrowing 8 acres wita care at 75 cents,........-. 6 00 
Seed 4 bushels timothy, at $3,.........+*++$12 00 

“ 2 bushels clover at $7,......+.ecee---- 14 00 

“ 2 bushels red top $1.75,.ecccesseseesee 3 50 





tC mmem ener es mman *e* 


Use of Seed drill and roller,... 
Cutting and curing hay $2.50 per acre,++++eeeeeees 





Produce : 
12 tons of hay worth $8 per ton,.... 2... 2... $96 00 
Fourth year, The total expense would be the cutting 
and curing two crops of hay at the rate of $5 per 
GOIG, OP adie cndsatioass 
Minimum Produce : 
Feur tons of hay per acre at two cuttings, worth $8 
per ton or.... 6 00 


As the whole design of the cultivation of such a 
piece of land is to get it into permanent meadow, as 
speedily as possible, and yet to lay it down in the 
best manner, we have adopted the plan of sowing the 
grass seed alone, and doing it in such a inode as not 
only to ensure a full crop, but so that the meadow 
will be one that both in appearance and profit will 
repay the owner. It must be recollected that this 
meadow is laid down with a prospect of remaining 
in grass for ten or twelve years or perhaps longer. 
Is it not worth while then to have it so well seeded 
that we shall not have to wish every time it is mow- 
ed that it was again broken up? Whoever has seen 
the effect of this system of seeding as pursued by 
Mr. Knapp of Jackson, will not consider that it has 
been estimated too high or evenhighenough. Now 
let us sum up the expenditure and the gains of the 
field for four years, including the permanent improve- 
ment of thorough drainage : 


Ist year. The draining costs. ++ ........-..- eoee$l48 50 
Colsivation Coste: 90000600 cave teicdene 66 00 
2d year, Cultivation Costs, cosss...seeee-seeee 48 00 


Cultivation Costs, eccct***seeccucceesee 
Cultivation Costs,..--+++: cece 


3d year. 
4th year. 


Total cost of field for four years....+++-. 
Value of crop of first year, oats + +++ $186 00 
6s of second year, COrn....+++s 
$s of third year, grass. .... 96 00 
“ of fourth year, grass.eceesee 276 00 


— 4 
Leaving for the use of the field after paying 
for draining and all other expenses,........++++$366 90 


There is nothing extravagant in these estimates, 
we have not put the crops as high as we think they 
will be found to yield, if the whole system is carried 
out as mentioned. At present the whole field does 
not yield per year $25 of money value. With the 
improvement it w || return at the rate of $40.04 per 
acre, besides repaying the outlay for drainage, and, 
also, it will make the land which is now a nuisance 
on the farm, a benefit. The whole question of its 
improvement hinges on whether the owner is willing 
to invest capital enough to pay for the work, and 
time enough tosee that the work is done thoroughly, 
and that he is not cheated by the men he pays for 
doing work ast should be done. It will be seen 
also that the whole pian includes a system which 
cannot be perfected under four years so at to bring 
out full results. We think, it will be tried, and that 
we shall have the actual results to publish and com- 
pare with our estimates, 


On Breeding Horse: 
Mr. Ep'sor :— You say (p. 369,D ¢yonN 
that J. K. raises some questions relative to the in- 


fluence of the male, without citing any example or 
instance which contradicts what seems to be a law 
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of nature. Very true; J. K. wrote on the general 
principles of breeding, and on general terms, and for 
proof to his assertions, cited to all the colts (not a 
few of them) in your neighborhood. But you say, 
“We could cite some colts &c., which exemplify 
the rule as fully as the mule.” Weare aware of the 
truth of this assertion, and we can cite not only some 
colts, but many that fully exemplify to the contra- 
ry. The writer has raised eight colts and only one 
of them fully exemplified this rule, while five of 
them had the outward form, general appearance, 
and organs of locomotion fully determined by their 
dams, the other two had the outward form, &c., of 
sire and dam blended. The writer not being satis- 
fied with the result of his experience, has gone to 
the fields, barnyards and stables of his neighbors year 
after year in search of information relative to breed- 
ing. In one of our neighbor's yards we find six colts 
with their noble dam, three of them fully exemplify- 
ing the aforesaid rule, one of them having the out- 
ward form and appearance of sire and dam. We 
may go from baruyard to barnyard with nearly the 
same result—with this exception, you will not find 
as many colts generally exemplifying said rule, as 
you will contradicting it. The Editor and his read- 
ers can satisfy themselves as to the truth of this as- 
sertion, by examining the colts in their respective 
neighborhoods, having a knowledge of the sire and 
dam. Every farmer that has any experience knows 
how difficult it is to raise a matched span of colts 
even from the same sireanddam. This should not be 
the case if the general principles of breeding referred 
to by the Editor are correct. The writer believes 
that all will admit, that the best male asolts in the 
country are kept for stallions. [ We don’t admit 
any such thing. It has more frequently happened 
that a colt is kept because the owner or breeder has 
taken a fancy to him, for the reason that he has, as 
he thinks, taken some pains to raise him from a fancy 
horse which has chanced to suit hisnotions. Besides 
how many mares are there in the State that any one 
can tell from what they have come for two genera- 
tions back.—Ep. ] It the sire has such a great 
influence, and that influence being based on natu- 
ral laws, why is it that our fair State abounds 
in inferior horses? But the question may very pro- 
petly be asked, are there not reasons why the sire 
bas not more influence over his progeny? The wri- 
ter thinks that there ere: weaken the constitution 
of the sire either by sickness or abuse, and you 
weaken his influence ever his progeny. For exam. 
ple—Here is a noble horse, strong and energetic at 
the commencement of the season, and very likely to 
have considerable influence over his progeny, but his 
‘notorious’ keeper allows this noble animal to serve 
from four to ten mares each day ; can any man ex- 
pect his horse to have the same influence six weeks 
hence that he has now? With such outrageous 





treatment, the constitution of the horse is weakened, 
his influence over his progeny is destroyed. But 
weaken the constitution of the dam by disease or 
otherwise, and you do not weaken her influence to 
the same extent ; breeders will do well to observe 
such things and keep them in view. The writer in 
making these remarks, wishes to call the attention 
of the farming community to the fact, that farmers 
are putting too much dependence on the sire for the 
improvement of their stock, breeding from every 
thing in the shape of a mare. Now kind reader, the 
writer begs of you not to blame that noble sire be- 
cause you have an inferior colt; it is as good as you 
could have reasonably expected, if you are not a firm 
believer in our Editor’s general principle of breeding. 
J. K. 





J. K. has either wilfully or mistakenly miscon- 
strued the whole tenor of ourremarks. In the breed- 
ing of horses as well as of all other animais, we statea 
that one of the general principles to be borne in mind 
by the breeders is, that it is now laid down as a rule 
that the male influences the outward form, organs of 
locomotion, color.and other like points. This in breed- 
ing cannot be applied with mathematical exactness, 
for there are so many influences which will vary it, 
that no prudent or experienced person will depend 
upon raising a colt the exact counterpart of a sire, 
though he will naturally expect that the progeny 
will take after the parent. J. K. might as well as- 
sert that we have said that each one of a litter of 
pigs or a litter of puppies shuuld be exactly alike, 
in spots, form, and general appearance, and that each 
should be a counterpart of its male parents, as to 
make us responsible for the dogma which he puts 
into our mouth. In illustration of one of tho influe 
ences which will have its effect, namely, the first 
progeny of the female, it may be well to relate a 
well authenticated instance which has furnished a 
series of preserved specimens to the museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in London. A gentle- 
man had a remarkably high bred and beautiful mares 
which it was found impossible to have a foal from’ 
and it was suggested that she should be tried with 
some animal of a different family. She accordingly 
was tried with an African Quagga, or Wild Ass and 
which is striped like a Zebra. Her colt was striped 
like the sire; but it happened that though she after- 
wards had colts to three stallions of the highest 
blood, each colt wasstriped like the firstone. So with 
dogs, where a female has her first litter out of a cur or 
mongrel, she is spoilt for breeding purposos ever af- 
ter. This is only one of the influences which may 
interfere with the calculations of breeders, and while 
it illustrates the general principle which we have 
heretofore referred to, it also furnishes an example of 
why there may be individual exceptions, and why 
also there may be difficulties in raising matched 
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teams, which will occasionally disappoint the hopes|State, we have as yet everything to learn, and also 
of breeders. every difficulty incident to the business to guard 
A writer of great experience and of the soundest| against. We are desirous of giving more size to our 
judgment on such matters, says with truth “The| horses, and yet a great many men never think what 
; preponderance of one or other of the parents will, in| horse is most suitable to effect this purpose. They 
: a great measure depend upon the greater or less} want to give their colts endurance and action, yet 
strength of the nervous system in exch. No general) they are ready to use a horse which can give neither 
law is known by which this can be measured, nor is|to his progeny. They want style and vigor of con- 
any thing known of the laws which regulate the|stitution, yet dams are used to breed from which 
temperament, bodily or mental power, color or con-|have neither, nor have they come of a stock thatever 
formation of the resulting offspring.” But at the| had any, as far ascan be known. Besides, with many 
same time knowing thé general principle on which | the price of the service of a good horse, is looked 
to act, the breeder may be able to combine individu | npon as extortion, though five dollars for an animal 
als so that the general Jaw will govern. .|that never sired a good colt is thought reasonable, 
But again let a breeder of sheep turn a Merino} whilst 1 is really the extortion. 
buck into a flock of Southdown ewos, and how] On the subject of improving the size of our breed- 
quick the form and organs of locomotion will be de-|ing mares, we hope to have more to say in a future 
teriorated, and the fleece improved. We do not say|number, as well as on some of the difficulties at- 
that the fleece will be all merino of the highest|tendant upon crossing to obtain certain results, 
grade, or exactly similar to that of the male parent, but 
who will deny that it will be affected very materially ! 
Again Mr. J. S. Tibbitts exhibited at the State Fair 
a litter of pigs a cross of black Improved Essex boar 
on a sow of the white Suffolk breed. The progeny 
had their bodies half white and half black, the hind- 
er half being of the color of the sire, and the other 
half that of the dam. In general form and appear- 
ance, a8 near as we can recollect, they resembled the 


sire, farther we cannot say for we have not had the} wij) permit, a piece of sward ground is thoroughly 
opportunity to observe. Again, who does not know| plowed, and then harrowed lengthwise of the furrows. 
the effect of crossing a Devon bull on a Shorthorn! Fyrom 16 to 20 quarts of seed are then sowed to the 
cow ! and how the deep color, the short leg, the fine} acre, and again harrowed in thoroughly, so as to re- || 

_ bone and general outside character is altered so as to| duce the surface to a fine mould. 
correspond with the general law of which we have} In due time the crop is mowed, gathered into small 
spoken. ; ‘ heaps to dry, and then is threshed with horses. A 
J. K. himself furnishes reasons of great moment>|fgir yield is eight bushels, and from that to ten or 
: why an individual horse may not be capable of trans-| twelve, to the acre. In 1856 it was worth $2.00 
: mitting his own qualities to his progeny, in many| bushel, this season $1.00, a $1.25. The stalk is in 
cases, and which ought to be carefully weighed by|qiick demand for the manufacture of coarse paper, 


i those who are breeding. These are evils which may just as it comes from threshing, at $3.00 to $4.00 a 
in some measure be guarded against, But there are} ton, 


others which, whilst we are on this subject it may be 
well to note. Some horses seem to suit particular 
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A Specimen of Ohio Farming. 


Dear Sin:—I suggest some features of Ohio 
farming for the eonsideration of your readers. 

In Edinburgh fifteen miles southeast from Cleve- 
land the ‘farmers are in the practice of preparing 
their ground for a wheat crop, by raising a crop of 
flax seed, instead of summer fallowing. The soil is 
a rich loam, inclining to clay. Asearly as the season 





The land is thus left in excellent order for wheat, 

















" and many farmers consider the flax crop on an 
y mares, and to be able to transmit their good quali- average, as profitable as the wheat crop ; while expe. 
4 ties, such as speed, endurance, beauty of form, by} rience convinces them, that the crop which follows 
d some, whilst they are unable to do so by others.| the flax is at least equal to what would follow a 
. One of the best brood mares in England was Decoy, good summer fallowing. Would it not be well for 
it She has of late years brought out quite a number! farmers in Michigan, having a similar soil, to try the 
h of colts which have been winners. Of these a num- experiment, if they have not already done it, and re- 
* ber have been by Touchstone, the stoutest sta'lion in port to the public the result ? 8. Y. E, 

f- all England, and the sire of the greatest number of| Portage Co., Ohio, Jannary 1858. 

: winners. But tiis same mare had colts also toa Shsitina, Macatenes 

“i thoroughbred horse o' high reputation named Pan- Gur Hote Book--J ache Comey 

ae taloon, which proved better than her Touchstone] ‘The road from Columbia to Liberty in Jackson 
of colts. Yet Pantaloon never enjoyed such reputatior county lies through a tract of land the soil un which 
hy as Touchstone either as a racer or as asire of racers. |ig rather light, and surface undulating but not billy. 
ed But the strains of blood seemed to unite go that the|]+ jg interspersed with many comfortable looking 
mi progeny was superior. In the raising of colts in this' homesteads, and has the appoarance of sustaining a 
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good class of farmers. An opinion on this point can 
be easily formed from the condition of the fences, 
and the general appearance of the fields and orchards 
From the main road leading westward, we had to 
diverge southward four miles to visit Liberty Mills. 
Here Mr. Fuller bas a remarkably well built mill, on 
a large scale, and in the construction and arrange- 
ment of which he has adopted several improvements, 
which both facilitate and encourage its working 
The water gate and the plan by which the water is 
divided and let on and shut off, is well worthy of 
the attention of owners of mills. Mr. Fuller grinds 
large quantities of first quality flour to go eastward) 
and has the reputation of being a man who under- 
stands} is businegs. 

Protection to Wheat.—Four of five miles from 
these mills lives Mr, R, J. Crego, a spirited farmer, 
who has paid much attention to the difficulties at- 
tendant upon the cultivation of wheat. He thinks 
that much of the winter killing of wheat is owing 
to want of protection from the effects of the intense 
cold, combined with the dry hot suns which prevail 
in February and March. He is of the opinion that 
many farmers have done wrong in cutting down the 
timber on the west and northwest borders of their 
farms, and that had strips or belts of the old forest 
been left 10 or 20 rods wide, there would have been 
much economy in the arrangement. He also had 
found that wheat might be protected from winter 
killing by straw, and was inclined to try the experi- 
ment on a large seale, Mr. Grindall Reynolds of 
Baldwin’ Mills ssid, however, he had tried the plan, 
and found that the straw was fully as likely to smo. 
ther the whe:t asthe frost. But he did not say 
whether the straw was laid on the wheat after it had 
. grown to some size, or whether it had been spread 
upon tre field immediately after the seed was sown. 
It would be worth a trial to know whether a thin 
covering of straw, spread on the ground immediately 
after the seed was sown, so that the young wheat 
plant would grow through it, would not have the ef- 
fect of protecting from winter killing. There are 
some reasons which favor this, so far as mere theory 
may be brought to its support, but in such matters, 
while theory may suggest, we must be governed by 
actual experiment. ‘The theoretical reasons arise 
from the natural mode of the growth and propaga. 
tion of the wheat plant without the assistance of man. 
Suppose a stool of wheat, were to grow up, ripen, and 
sow its produce, the operation would be performed 
somewhat as follows: When the wheat ripened, un- 
til the straw became too weak to hold up the head 
from some incident such as the effect of arain storm 
or of the wind, the stalk would break, the head of 
wheat would fall down, the kernels would drop out. 
and lie on the surface of the ground, till the chaff 
and straw decaying from the effect of the weather, 
became a loose covering, retaining moisture, and 





which would serve not only asa pabulum for the 
young plant, but also would actually be a covering 
through which it would grow, and which would 
serve as a material protection from the effects of 
frost, and the sudden changes of temperature incident 
to the climate. Theory would point out that this 
natural mode of protection, might be imitated, by 
covering the land with straw immediately after the 
seed is sown. But whether the effect would be 
the same is yet to be demonstrated by experiment. 
We are not aware that such an experiment has as 
yet been made to protect wheat with straw, but the 
straw has been spread on afte: the wheat had grown 
as much as it usually does previous to winter. In 
such cases, the experiment has shown that such a 
protection was not beveficial, but in fact was rather 
injurious. Mr. Grindall Reynolds had tried straw 
twice for this purpose, and found that it cause’ the 
wheat to grow thin and spindling, while on grass it 
had the contrary effect, and caused a heavy growth 
with him. 

Bark Lice.—Mr, A. Reynolds informed us that the 
orchards in the neighborh-od of Baldwin’s Mills, 
were much infested with bark lice, and that this pest 
was causing the decay of many fine and valuable 
trees in that vicinity. 

At Baldwin’s Mills there is good water power, and 
and here there is erected also an excellent mill, of 
which Mr, E. Mead isthe proprietor Heis engaged 
in bringing a large tract of land into cultivation, and 
is introducing some improved stock into this part of 
Jackson County. 

Here also is located Mr. Belden, on a fine farm of 
320 acres. He showed as a fine two vear old colt 
from Oid Trouble, a horse noted for the improvement 
he has made in the horses of this section of the 
State. 

Six miles to the south of these mills, is the resi- 
dence and farm of G. W. Kennedy, The country is 
very hilly, and some of the hills are quite steep. 
None of the land is under a high state of cultivation, 
and the improvements are not as yet as good as those 
farther east. The soil also appears to be thin, with a 
more than ordinary share of stones. But when as far 
south as Mr. Kennedy’s place, there is a decided tm- 
provement in the soil and the quality of the land. 
There is less stone, and the corn and grass are of a 
heavier growth. 

Mr. G. W. Kennedy, we found to be one of the 
most enterprising ard intelligent farmers in the 
State, and his whole farm showed the effects of ju- 
dictous management. He finds improved implements 
one of his best investments. He had a grain drill 
and broad cast. sower of Seymour’s make, with the 
latest improvements, with which he sowed his plas- 
ter, his grass seed, clover seed, oats, and all other 
grain, With it he had no trouble in sowing his plas- 
ter or his smallest seeds in the windiest weather, 
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whilst he was sure that each square foot of land re- 
ceives its due share, This was easily to be seen in 


|" his clover fields, which were growing a second growth 


of extraordinary evenness. There were in them no 
baulks, for which to blame the past winter. He also 
uses Ide’s wheel cultivator, of which he makes free 
use. [is reapi'g ma hine is Atkins’ Automaton 
but he finds that the gavels it lays are too small. 
For deep plowing, Mr. Kennedy uses Nourse & Rug- 
gies’ large centre draft, and has found that he could 
set it to plow twelve or thirteen inches deep better 
than any other he has ever tried. For after tillage, 
and stubble, he uses the iron beam plow. The soil 
in this part of the town of Hanover is deep, strong; 
and rich in loam, with some stone. 1t frequently 
grows two good crops of wheat in succession. 

Depth of Clover Roots.—Mr. Kennedy informed 
us that whilst plowing up a clover sod the previous 
year, the plow had pulled up some roots of extraor- 
dinary length. Ove of these he measured, and found 
tha’ it had penetra’ d to the depth of four feet seven 
inches, and that apparent’y the whole root bad not 
come up, for it was broken off, and was of such a size 
that he believed it might have had a length of a foot 
more before it was separat:d into fibrils, and even 
then these fibrils must have penetrated to some depth 
still further, showing that clover, if the soil is of the 
right kind and is loos enough, will bring nourishment 
from a depth of six or seven feet to the surface. 
This fact is worth noting by wheat and clover 
growers. 

A Model Agricultural Fair Ground —There is 
no ground in the state as yet completed and laid out 
so well as that of Jackson county. Very g:eat pains 
have been taken to render it properly adapted to the 
purpose of an exhibition, and also as a park for the 
enjoyment of the citizens. The ground is an oblong 
in shape, and was originally a wet and very rough 
piece of Jand on the bank of the Grand River. It 
has been levelled off, but to render it perfect it 
ought to have had a long, straight, covered ditch 
run across its upper side, and from that should have 
been made at intervals of three rods, drains at a right 
angle, directly to the river. This would have dried 
the land so that shade trees of various kinds could 
have been set cut and would soon be growing. Be- 
sides, the agricultural society would in this instance 
have furnished a good example of the cost and ef: 
fects of tile draining to the whole county, and there 
is no county in the State that needs such instruction 
more, and which would repay it better. Around 
the grounds is a broad avenue, wide enough to per- 
mit three teams abreast. On either side are planted 
poplar trees, which are growing rapidly and will far- 
nish a good shade in a short time. 

A Crop of Grass.—Some two years ago, we men 
tioned in the Farmer that 8S. O. Knapp had seeded 
down a piece of land directly to grass, without taking 





off a crop of grain ; he had last year a very large 
crop off this lan} and this year he has taken from 
a piece of lan treated this way two crops, each crop 
being so heavy, that he found it impossible to find 
room to use the horse rake, to gather the cut grass. 
He considered that each crop yielded over three tons 
of hay this year. We sa the second cutting of clo- 
ver and timothy, and it was certainly a very heavy 
crop. We have seen a lighter growth called three 
tons to the acre. Mr. Knapp in two or three cases 
has tried this practice successfully, where he has been 
desirous of laying own » piece of meadow land per- 
manently to grass in a satisfactory manner as to sur. 
face quantity of seed, «1d sur: ness of crop. The crop 
of the year when :he sowing w ~ done, was f und to 
pay sufficiently for the want of grain crop that year, 
and the su erior condition of the field »nd the sure- 
ty of crop in future years, so far seems to make seed- 
ing without gr in, thou ha little more expensive, 
seemingly, 1 ally the most profitable in the end. 

A Swine House—Mr. Dwig t Merriman is now 
improving and cultivating the farm formerly occupi- 
ed by the late Doctor Nerriman, near Jackson. 
Amongst the improvements, he has recently erected, 
a good house for storing corn and fattening hogs, 
which we shall discuss in a separate article, as the 
subject of raising hogs is of importance just now, and 
we are amongst those individuals who believe that a 
“ pig will pay,” if it be rightly managed. 

Glive Manufacturing. —While in Jackson, Mr. 
William Meriman exhibited to us some buckskin 
gloves, manufactured by the firm of which he is a 
member, The deerskins were bought and the skins 
prepared and manufactured by the Messrs, Merriman. 
The gloves and mi‘tens were strong neat and well 
made, and the mimufacture, besides givi employ- 
ment to a good manyh n!., affords supply of these 
articles at a cheaper rate than they can be furnished 
from the east. Michigan supplies the skins, and if 
sent east there is the profit nade by th man who 
kills the deer, the profit made by the party that 
bought directly from him; next the profit of the 
wholesale dealer in skins and furs who packs it up 
and sends it east; then comes the profit of the 
wholesale or commission house who supplies the 
leather dresser, then again the profit of the glove 
manvfacturer who buys it to cut and make up ; then 
again the profit of the wholesale warehouse for whom 
he manufactures ; then there is the freight back to 
Michigan, and the profit of the retail dealer who sup- 
plies the man who killed the deer, or needs the gloves 
to do his winter work with. Now by having a man- 
ufactory in Jackson, there are a number of profits 
saved as it will be seen by the above recital, and the 
consumer is supplied at a cheaper rate and with a 
better article. We say, sustain Michigan produc* 
tions! We have not yet done w.th Jackson county 
and its farms. 
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Ths Farmers and their Friends, 


Mr. Eprror:—No part of the body may be in- 
jured without the other parts are affected sympa- 
thetically. 

We tarmers, the fect and legs of the commercial 
body, are pretty severely affected by the montal dis- 
orders of our common body. 

The demands now made in the moneyed circles, 
upon the primary farming interesns, areunreasona- 
ble, not to say unjust; and are accompanied with 
an expressed admiration of the farmer's crops, 
much like the fox’s admiration of the “crops’’ of the 
barn-yard fowls. 

We “admire your fine crops,” say the the rail- 
road men: send them on, at double freights, or we 
will be obliged to pull up onr rails, and send them 
back to Europe to pay our large indebtedness there. 

We “ admire your fine crops,” say the silk, and 
gew gaw importers: send them on or we will smash; 
we supposed, and those in our interests supposed, 
two years ago, when we made out such a fine story, 
about how strong the country interests were, that 
you would buy more ot our out of date Parisian 
goods than you have. And you do not pay for 
what you have bought. 

We “admire your fine crops,” say the bulls and 
bears of Wall Street, We are in mortal combat, 
going and buying one another so, as was never be- 
fore seen, and unless grain and meat be forwarded 
on, to lure us back to our stalls and dens, the world 
wll be turned upside down. 

To the railroad men, farmers have to say, you 
have had much to do in unsettling the minds of 
the laboring classes, so that it has been next to im- 
possible for farm proprietors for some years, to sa- 
ts'y the demands of their employees. Give me 
such wages, or I will go and work on the railroad, 
has been the spirit of the answers to which farmers 
have been subject the last four years—four years, 
on the whole the most unsatisfactory to the far- 
mer direct, that have been experienced the last 
twenty. Farm laborers have had things pretty 
much their own way for some time, and at their 
large wages have been uneasy, hence the one great 
cause of indiscreet attempts to improve new farms, 
as witnessed in the northern part of our own State. 
Give me what I ask, says the young man, or I will 
go on to my new farm in Gratiot? And, young in his 
enthusiasm, he promises some other young man em- 
ployment, at the wages he asked his more experien- 
ced, careful employer. 

Do our merchants appreciate how slow a way it is 
for the mass of our farmers to acquire a comfortable 
home for themselves and families? How is it done? 
About as satisfactory an answer to this last question 
as the writer has heard is, that “some how or other 
they do do it, 





A shrewd observer, who had returned from a new 
part of the State, to an older part, to get a living 
for his family by days labor, while the stumps were 
rotting on his farm, remarked that out there, where 
his farm was, people lived on the milk of the cow 
till pork was fattened, and on the pork till the cow 
would come round anew. 

To the bulls and bears of Wall St, the remark of 
the sottler’s wife may apply. She looked from her 
cabin door, and discovered at the edge of the forest 
a contest between her husband and a bear. She 
knew not, nor cared, which would beat, but wished, 
“The Devil had them both. A. R. 

Salem, December 19, 1857. 





Farming in France. 


BY C. DE G. 


My first visit for the year was to the farm of M. De- 
cauville at Egrenay, on the road leading from Paris 
to Fontainbleau. This farm contains about 543 
ares, rented at the rate of $6 per acre, with the 
taxes, which have also to be paid by the lessee, 
M. Decauville has drained 370 acres of this farm, 
most of which has been upland meadows, with a clay- 
ey subsoil. The drains have been constructed at a 
distance of 25 feet, from each other, and the cost has 
been at the rate of $33.20 per acre. In most cases 
the clay was reached at a depth of 3 feet 3 inches. 
On the flats, the subsoil was found to be a green 
clayey marl, which was impermeable to water, and 
which was met ata depth of from six to nine feet, 
The drains on this kind of land were laid at a dis- 
tance of 67 feet from each other, and the depth of 
the drains varied from three to seven and a half 
feet. But in the latter case, the drains were made 
farther apart according to the nature of the ground, 
and the depth of the drain, 120, 160 and even 300 
feet of distance sometimes intervening between them. 
The effect of this thorough drainage is very percep- 
tible. All the fields which have been drained are 
worked on a dead level. There is no ridging up. I 
have walked upon these fields without sinking into 
the land, immediately after a heavy rain ; although 
when I attempted to go over the fields close by, 
which had not been drained, I had great difficulty to 
get along, so much of the stiff soil adhered to my 
feet. 

The cost of cutting and filling the trenches for the 
tiles, of six and seven feet depth, is at the rate of a 
franc to a franc and a half per metre, or about $1.10 
$1.65 per rod, according to your American measure- 
ment, A skilful workman, used to the business, is 
paid at the rate of two cents per yard for laying the 
tile, and covering the joints with broken pieces. The 
tiles themselves cost $5.40 per thousand, delivered 
at the manufactory of Monsieur de Rothschild near 
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The whole cost of draining these lands so far, has 
been $6,250, besides the loss of crops to the value of 
$3,000 more, which has been caused by the occupa- 
tion of the land by the workmen. The owner of the 
land, has agreed to re-imburse M. Decauville for this 
last item, at the end of his lease, should it be decid- 
ed by a competent jury that the lands were really 
improved by the laying down of these tile drains. 

M. Decauville, himself is so well satisfied with the 
outlay and investment, that he has undertaken tu 
lease another farm which lies contiguous to this one, 
of 300 acres in extent, with a design to drain, 

M. Decauville having noticed at an early day the 
effects of guano, tried it with such success that he 
has now given up the purchase of other artificial 
manures, with the exception of rape-cake, when he 
can purchase it at the rate of two cents per pound. 
Now that the price of rape cake is 2} cents, he finds 
it cheaper to purchase guano, purchasing rape cake 
only for the use of his sheep and milk cows, the first 
being fed at the rate of halfa pound per day, and the 
latter four pounds. For the last three years the 
price of wheat has been such, that it was important 
to grow as much of this crop, in preference to other 
grains, as possible, and the purchases of guano for 
use on this farm has been as high as 80,000 pounds 
for asingle year. In many cases the oat crop has 
been dispensed with, and wheat has been sown upon 
wheat stubble, using trom 300 to 400 killogrammes 
per hectare, or at the rate of 243 to 324 pounds per 
acre. This is sown with the seed, and where it ap- 
pears in the spring that the grain crops are not com- 
ing forward as rapidly or have not as luxuriant an 
appearance as they ought to have, they are again 
top dressed with 100 to 150 pounds more per acre. 

The meadows on this farm are of lucerne and sain- 
foin, and are allowed to stand for three years, being 
cut twice each year. When broken up they are not. 
again put into these crops for a period of ten years. 
M. Decauville found that where he took off crops 
of clover, peas, or vetches, in the interveniog rota: 
tion, the succeeding crop of lucerne, or sainfoin was 
materially diminished. 

The crops of wheat on this farm have averaged in 
a good season, such as that of last year, 364 bushels 
per acre, but in the wet season of 1853, the average 
was only 24 bushels on the drained lands, while on 
those not improved by drainage, the yield was bare- 
ly from 14 to 16 bushels. ‘The wheat is thrashed 
out with a machine of mediocre capacity, and which 
is driven by four horses ; it thrashes but about fifty 
bushels per day. While in Scotland last year, I saw 
a thrashing machine driven by a six horse power 
steam engine, which thrashed nearly as much ip an 
hour, Your readers from this will perceive the dif- 
ference betwecn the two countries in the use of im- 
proved agricultural machinery. 

On this farm there are kept steadily, eighteen 





work horses, thirty milch cows. The cows are all of 
the Flemish and Norman breeds, and their milk is 
sold at the dairy at the rate of 23 cents per quart. 
The Flemish cows yield an average of eight quarts 
per day throughout the year, and cost each from 
$60 to $70. The Normandy cows give less milk 
but they cost $20 per head less than the Flemish, 
The cows of Normandy have the advantage of taking 
on fat with more ease than the Flemish, after they 
are dried off, and besides they are less liable to in- 
troduce into the stables, the lung disease, or pleuro- 
pneumonia, The Yellow Globe Beet is much used 
on this farm for feeding the milch cows. 

The flock of sheep at present consists of 400 head, 
but there are generally twice as many kept during the 
winter, These arg fed for the butcher. There is 
besides these a flock of 100 selected ewes, with their 
lambs, which are bred from bucks of one of the best 
native races. 

Among the implements muchu sed on this farm 
I noticed a crosskill roller of the largest size, and 
which was composed of eighteen separate disks, also 
a seed planter, or drill, with which the owner sowed 
his grain and his root crops. 

M. Decauville practices a plan of getting at the 
value of his crops, which if it were practiced, all over 
the country, would enable each farmer to estimate 
the value of his wheat or grain crops with great ex- 
actness. This plan is to take a sheaf from each 
twentieth shock in a field, immediately after harvest 
and have them thrashed out and measured. From 
the produce of the sheaves, the result of the crop 
may be easily calculated with great exactitude. In 
France each shock consists of twelve sheaves. 

The proprietor has also made several trials with 
other manures to test their respective value in the 
production of crops. The guano costs $2.80 per 100 
pounds. The substances tried have been an artificial 
guano, oil cakes ground, bone dust, woolen rags 
ground to powder, and poudrette. The productive 
value of each, however was found to be less thin 
that of guano. 

In my next I shall relate my visit to a sugar grow- 
ing farm of large size near Beauvais, in the depart- 
ment of Oise—about forty miles north of Paris, 


REE PT NSN Mk 
Measuring Hay in Bulk — What is the True 
Rule? 

Wishing to acertain last fall whethor I had ample 
winter provision for my farm stock, I sought to as- 
certain with some accuracy the quantity of hay, in 
tons, I had in my barn. I supposed I should readi- 
ly find a well established rule. To my surprise, a 
reference to the books shewed me that most of these 
were wholly silent on the subject. And whatI did 
find left me pretty well at sca. 

1. Fox's Am. Text Book of Agriculture gives, but 
does not vouch for, the following rule. “Multiply 
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the length breadth and height into each other, and 
if the hay is somewhat settled, tea solid yards will 
make a ton,” 

2, The Country Gentleman for Nov. 1857, on the 
authority of the New England Farmer, states that 
512 cubic feet of well settled hay will give a ton. 

3. In Stephen’s elaborate “ Book of the Farm” 
vol. 2, p. 4076 (2d Eng. Ed.) it is stated that a stack 
(say ten to twelve feet in heigMt) when settled for 
about two months will weigh about seven stones 
(98lbs) to the cubic yard. This will requi:e nearly 
203 cubic yards to the ton. 

Thus it will be seen that the rules vary from ten 
to twenty cubic yards to theton! Such uncertainty 
is not creditable to agricultural writers. 

Which of the above rules is right? If neither, 
what is the true rule? Of course no perfectly ex- 
act rule is expected. The density of different masses 
of hay will vary. The height of the mass will ma- 
terially affect the pressure. Fine hay will settle more 
compacily than coarse, These anu other considera- 
tions may require care in conducting the experiments 
from which true rules can alone be derived. But 
surely rules sufficient for all practical purposes on 
this subject ought to be well understood, Now, Mr. 
Editor, I sball be obliged to any ore who can give 
me light. Authentic data are what are needed 

Guesses are of no use. I can get these at home. 
G.V.N. L. 
Detroit, Jannary, 1858. 


[{ The measurement of hay is a matter of consider- 
able importance, and a rule can only be made after 
exact and actual trials, If we go to the hay scales 
in this city, w* will find that a load made up on an 
ordinary hay rigging and averaging a measurement 
of 14f-et in length 7 feet in width and six feet in 
height, or 588 cubic feet, will weigh about a ton, 
This would make it equal to 214 cubic yards loose. 
The Editor of the Albany Cultivator in 1847, stated 
that he had been in the babit of allowing 400 cubic 
feet to the ton, or vearly 15 yards. Another writer 
in 1854, stated that 450 feet would be a ton when it 
was compressed as at the bottom of bay and 500 feet 
where it was lying lightly on the top. 

Pressed hay is generally put in bales five feet long 
and two and a half feet each way, and weighing about 
275 to 300 pounds. Each one contains about thirty 
cubic feet, and it would take but seven of them to 
weigh a ton, 

To try the measurement of a bay correctly, say 
fourteen fect in height, the proper course would be 
to divide its contents into two sections, consisting of 
the upper and under halves—each seven feet in 
height, and weigh their contents separately. This 
would enable us to come pretty near the truth in all 
cases, whether the hay was at the top or bottom. 
In the meanwhile we hope to have our readers give 


us some facts and actual measurements in reply to 
our correspondent.—Eb. } 


——_——_——___—__—— 


Maple Sugar, to make good without Purifiers. 


As the season is at hand when the making 
of maple sugar will’ commence, we would refer 
our readers for a description of the process as prac- 
ticed in our State to the volumes of the Michigan 
Farmer for 1856 and 1857, especially to Mr, E. S- 
Ingersoll’s article. For the present, we take from the 
American Agriculturist, a very sensible letter on the 
subject written by a Mr. W. F. Basset of Ashfield, 
Mass. Hesays: 

“The sap should be strained through woolen 
cloth and evaporated in sheet iron pans set in such a 
manner that the fire can only reach the bottom of 
the pan, and the chimney carried up outside the build- 
ing, so that no smoke or ashes can fall into he sap 
while boiling. The evaporation must be as soon 
after gathering as possible. The syrup must be 
passed through a woolen strainer when as thick as 
it can be made to run through when cold. “Sugar 
off” in a pan made for the purpose. I use one made 
of the best Russia iron, three feet long, a little over 
two feet wide, and nine inches deep. A little sweet 
cream may be dropped in occasionally to keep it from 
boiling over. 

When dry enough to retain its form well when 


taken from the moulds, (which may be known by 
stirring a little in a saucer till cold,) pour it inte an 
iron or brass kettle, and stir tll it beging to thicken 
considerably, and pour it in oblong moulds made of 
tin, and holding, say five pounds each. 

When cold, take out ot moulds and lay the glaze 
surface downward, which will prevent draining until 
you are ready for this operation. As the weather 
grows warm, or w en ready, place the cakes of sugar 
on their edges in some convenient vessel to catch 
and retain the molasses, and if you do not have as 
nice sugar as can be mac by any ordinary process, 
then I am no judge of the article. 

I have tried clarifying with various substances, 
skimmed milk, saleratus and white of eggs beaten to- 
gether, &c., and I am satisfied, that where proper 
care is taken to keep everything sweet and clean, the 
sugar is clearer, pleasanter, and every way better 
without than with any such additions. 

Nearly all the impurities contained in common 
maple sugar, are either foreign matters which get in 
after the sap rans from the tree, or are caused by 
burning. 

I ought, perhaps, to state that the buckets should 
be taken in immediately at the close of the sugar 
season, and go through washing and scalding process 
again, to removcevery particle of sourness, and every 
other véssel used in the manufacture, should be 
cleansed immediately and laid away very carefully. 
Now Mr. Agriculturist, perhaps some of your 
readers may think there is too mueh trouble in al 
this. Well, if they prefer to boil down asolntion of 
ashes, smoke, snow, flies, and sour sap, and then 

artly remove the foreign matter by the use of some 
clarifier, all I have say is, their taste differs from 
mine.” 
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Horticultural Hepartment. 


The Meeting of the State Horticultural Society. 


The first annual meeting of the State Horticultur- 
al Society was held at Kalamazoo on the 7th ult., 
and e are most highly gratified to know that it was 
entirely successful. We could not be present, but 
the proceedings show that the right kind of men 
were in the movement, and that they have succeed- 
ed in establishing * °Y siety which promises to be of 
the highest utility. The Kalamezoo Telegraph re- 
ports the proceedings at length, and in commenting 
upuu them, says: 

“The display of fruit was large and most beauti- 
ful—vne of the finest ever made in the State In- 
deed. we are assured that, for excelle. ce, beauty and 
v riety, this collection surpassed the exhibit of the 
N. Y. State Horticultural Society, made at Roches- 
ter last winter, said to have been one of the best ever 
seen in that State. Over one hundred different va- 
ricties of winter apples, raised in this State, were here 
exhibited, arranged tas.efully on plates spread upon 
a double row of tables, showing all varieties of size, 
flavor and color, from the Monstrous Pippin down 
to the rusty Pomme Gris, or the sprightly, blushing 
Lady Apple The Society have much reason to feel 
pride in this, their first annual meeting, at the inter- 
est manifested, and that it has secured the aid and 
support of the very best men in the State for the 
purposes of its organization,” 

The position of Michigan, Northern Ohio, and 
Northern Indiana is such, that for a long series of 
years, they will supply the best vorthern fruits for 
consumption, to the population of the west and south. 
west, At the present time C ncinvati supplies Chi- 
cago and Detroit, and other western cities, with 
strawberries, a fact that none wouta have credited 
as possible, but a few years ago. ‘The region of the 
Union which we have indicated, rust supply the 
great Southwest and its marveslous immigration 
with the apple and the pear, in perfection. It is 
therefore o! the utmost importance that those who 
devote their labor and their capital to fruit cultiva- 
tion.—orchard culturc—should start right, and that 
those who have started wroug, should be put right at 
the carlicst moment. It is important also that a com- 
bined experience should be brought to bear tor the 
benefit of the whole state and her immediate neigh- 
bors, both with regard to the choice of varieties, and 
the pro; er nomenclature of fruit. 

Auother great bevetit to be derived by the estab- 
lishment of this Sociery, is, that it will make nursery 
men in other states cautious for the future how they 
“attempt to foist, through irresponsible agents, wrong 
named varieties, nd badly grown trees apon a trust- 
ing community. The Socie’y will serve ‘or a pro- 
tection aga‘nst imposition, for men will not like to 
have a respectable Society like this discussing the 
representations of their best customers, and hy Iding 
up to the public the dealers in fruit trees who are 
to be avoided, 








The Society has also taken the initiative on several 
important subjects within the scope of its design, by 
the appointment of committees to report on nursery 
culture, orchard culture, seedling fruit culture, the 
culture of small fruit, floriculture, arboriculture, the 
culture of vegetables, entomology and agriculture, 
what is their condition and how they may be best 
promoted in Michigan. These are all subje ts, 
which, in a young and growing State like ours, if 
treated with ability, and encourag d!y the labors 
and influence of such a society, must bring forth 1e- 
sults in time that will have a great effect upon her, 
and upon all her ci: zens. 

The Socciety have resolved to hold three meetings 
in the year ; the first will probably be held at such 
a time as will permit of a fall show of early fruits 
and vegetables, and flowers and may perhaps be held 
at Detroit. We think it will receive mach encourge- 
ment from the citizens, There has sprung up 
amongst them, within the few years past, a desire for 
horticuitural embellishment, and there are many pri- 
vate residences now adorned with conservatories and 
fruit and flower gardens, where there had been noth- 
ing of the kind. We believe the holding of the 
summer mecting here will give the Society many 
members, and a wide influence for good. 

lu the selection of officers, the society has shown 
great tact, and judgment. There is none of our citi- 
zens more strongly identified with fruit culture than 
H. G. Wells, of Kalamazoo. He was selected at 
our recommendation, when the Society was initiated 
at Jackson, and hi selection is a just tribute to the 
warm interest he has taken in its success. The new 
Secretary, Mr. T. T. lyon of Plymouth, is also iden- 
tified with the establishment of the Society ; if sin- 
cere and earnest efforts, the most complete knowl- 
edge of Pomolegy and a conscientious discharge of 
every duty,in cident to his office, wit! alove of or- 
der, aud a determination that the Society shall want 
no effort of his to make it an honor to the State of 
Michigan, are to be considered as the requisites for 
an eflivient secre ary, then he is the man. We hope 
the new weasurer may be kept more fuliy employed 
than the late one in the duties i cident to his office 

The new fruit committee is composed of gentlemen 
who are among the best pomo!ogists in the north 
west, aud their decisions and recomm dations will 
undoubtedly not only be well considered betore they 
aie made public, but when they are, they will be 
heard with respect, aud must «oumand the atten- 
tion of fruitgrowers and orchardists. 


The Mout-n Peony: 
There is no plant tha, affords a more magnificent 
b'oom in its season than the Moutan Pwouy. The 


only variety kuown for a long time was the papyvrr- 
acea; but Robert Fortune, after much research, 





secured and transmitted to the London Horticulture 
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al Society, varieties of rich and various colors, such 
as the saffron, the white, the red, lilac and some oth- 
ers. Yet asa border, or front yard ornament, it is 
very little known, though even when out of bloom, 
its foliage and compact mass render it a beautiful 
addition to the flower garden. In favorable locali- 
ties and when well treated, some plants have shown 
as many as two hundred flowers open at one time, 
these flowers are from seven to nine inches in diam- 
eter. 

The Moutan Peony is easily cultivated, and re- 
quires only a rich bottom. In fact the dressing 
cannot be too rich. A cultivator of this plant gen- 
erally gives each one of his Moutans, a bushel of 
sheep’s dung as a top dressing, and then trims them 
80 that the whole top will not exceed four feet in di- 
ameter, when not in leaf. When this trimmed plant 
blooms out, it is full eight feet across. ‘The Mou- 
ten as far north as this is the better of a slight pro- 
tection during the coldest months, and a flour barrel 
turned over it will serve this purpose effectually. 

A great admirer and cultivator of this plant writes 
thus in the Gardener’s Chronicle, “No soil is too 
strong for the Moutans, provided it is well drained 
and well manure’. Of manure they are perfect glut- 
tons. They require a guod deal of judicious prun 
ing. Ifthe branches are allowed to get too thick, 
small flowers are the consequence, and they will 
dwindle on old plants till they are not larger than 
Gum Cistus flowers. Many of the new varietics 
have flowered with me, and all appear quite as har- 
dy as the old ones.’ We feel pretty sure that once 
our readers get a good Moutan Peony in full bloom 
for June and Jaly, they will never be without it, if a 
plant can be had. 


State Horticultural Society. 


In pursuance of public notice, the adjourned an- 
nual meeting of the Michigan State Horticultural 
Society was convoked at the Corporation Rooms, 
Kalamazoo, on Thursday the 7th of January. 

The time until the arrival of the afternoon trains, 
was devoted to the arrangement of the large variety 
of specimens presented by various persons, and to 
comparison, and informal discussion of fruits, by the 
various amateur and professional cultivators present. 

At half past three o’clock, P. M., the meeting was 
called to order by the President, and in the absence 
of the Secretary, T. ‘lf. Lyon of Plymouth was chosen 
Secretary pro tem. 

On motion, the chair appointed George F. Kidder 
and R, 8. Gage of Kalamazoo, to receive names and 
fees for membership. 

A. C. Hubbard of Detroit, P. C. Davis of Kala- 
mazoo, and B. Hathaway of Little Prairie Ronde, 
were then chosen a committee to present the names 
of candidates for officers of the society for the ensu- 
jng year,—who reported as follows ; viz. : 





for President—Hezekiah G. Wells of Kalamazoo. 

For Secretary—T. T. Lyon of Plymouth. 

For Tresurer—Stephen 8. Cobb of Kalamazoo. 

The eport was accepted, and adopted. 

The society then elected as Vice Presidents, in 
pursuance of the provisions of the constitution, E. T. 
Graves of Battle Creek, and Steers of Adrian. 

In pursuance of the clause of the constitutior 
which requires the society to determine by lot the 
number of years for which the directors first chosen 
shall serve, the names of thos» chosen at the initial 
meeting at Jackson, were :ubjected to this ordeal ; 
when it determined that, 

Hiram Walker of Detroit, and William Bort of 
Niles, should serve for six years ; 

That G, W. Nelson of Grand Rapids, and John 
T. Blois of Jonesville, shou'd serve for four years; 

And, that Linus Cone of Troy, and D. K. Under- 
wood of Adrian, should serve for two years. 

The society then listened to the address of the 
President ; after which, on motion of A. C. Hubbard 
of Detroit, a vote of thanks was tendered to the 
President for his able and interesting address, and a 
copy requested for publication. 

The report of the standing Fruit Committee was 
then called for, who reported a list of apples recom- 
mended for general cultivation ; a list of apples that 
promise well; and a list of rejected varieties ; 
which report was accepted and laid upon the table. 

The chair then annourced the following persons 
as a standing Fruit Committee for the ensuing year, 
A. C. Hubbard of Detroit, T. T. Lyon of Plymouth, 
H. P. Penniman of Battle Creek, Daniel Cook of 
Jackson, Wm. Adair of Detroit, J. C. Holmes of 
Lansing, B. Hathaway of Little Prairie Ronde. 

On motion, the chair then announced the follow- 
ing persons as a business committee, to report to- 
morrow ; Viz. : 

R. 8. Gage and Samuel Johnson of Kalamazoo, 
and R. B. Merritt of Battle Creek. 

The Society then took a recess till a quarter past 
six, P. M. after which the report of the standing 
Fruit Committee was taken up, when it was resolved 
to proceed to consider the list of winter fruits recom- 
mended for general cultivation, considering each va- 
riety separately. 

After finishing the discussion of winter fruits, the 
report was again laid upon the table, when the meet- 
ing adjourned to nine o’clock the next morning. 

Fritay, Jan. 9th.—The meeting met pursuant to 


adjournment. 
The Business Committee was called, and submitted 


a report which was accepted, and after some discus- 
sion, and a slight amendment, was adopted as fol- 
lows ; viz. : 

The Committee to whom was referred the subject of re- 
porting business for the further action of this society, ask 





leave to report as follows : We would recommend the ap- 
pointment, by the President, of the following committees 
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to report at the next Annual Meeting, or at such other 
time as may be deemed proper. 

1st. A Committee on Nursery Culture in all its various 
departments ; orchard culture, having in view the adapta- 
tion of the different varieties of fruit and trees to the va- 
rieties of soil in our State, and the quantity, and kind of 
manure to be applied to each ; also, the cultivation of 
seedling fruits; taking into consideration the comparative 
value of seedling, and budded or grafted varieties, the lon- 
gevity of the trees of each, and also the most successful 
manner of producing fruit from the seed. 

2nd. A Committee on Floral Culture. 

8rd. A Committee on Arbor, and Ornamental Tree 


Culture. 
4th. A Committee on Vegetables, and their Cultivation. 


6th. A Committee on Entomology. 

6th. A Committee on the preserving of fruits out of 
their natural seasons, 

We also recommend the appointment of a suitable num- 
ber of delegates, to attend the next session of the Ameri- 
can Pomological Society. 

We also recommend the holding of three meetings of 
this association during the ensuing year : 

The first to be held at. such time and place as shall be 
most convenient for the display of early summer fruits, 
flowers, vegetable, &c. 

The second, (jf the necessary arrangements can be 
made,) in connexion with the annual fair of the State Ag- 


ricultural Society. 

The third at the most convenient time and place for the 
exhibition of late fall and winter fruits. 

We would also recommend the appointment of a com- 
mittee upon the Apiary, and genera! bee culture, should 
the society deem it legitimately within its province. All 
of which is respectfully submitted. 

R. B. Merniqr, 
RicHaR” 8. GaGE, 
SamL. JOHNSON, 

At the Chairman’s request, he was authorized to 
take time for correspondence with reference to the 
appointment: of the above committees, and to an- 
nounce them, through the press at his own conven- 
ience. 

He was also requested to act as a committee, on 
the part of this Society, to effect, with the Execu- 
tive Committee of the State Agricultural Society, at 
their coming session, such arrangement as he may 
think expedient for the appointment of Horticultur- 
al Committees, and the holding of a Horticultural 
show in connection with the next annual state fair. 

The report of the Standing Fruit Committee was 
again taken up, and the society proceeded to take up, 
and discuss, individually, the Summer and Autumn 
Apples recommended for general cultivation ; after 
which, the meeting tcok a recess for dinner, 

Afternoon Session —The Society again proceeded 
to take up the report of the Standing Fruit Commit- 
tee, and took up, and discussed the list of varieties 
that promise well, which was then disposed of, 

After which, the rejected list was taken up, dis- 
cussed, and disposed of. 

The following lists show the names of the fruits 
as classified by the committee, and as adopted by the 
Society : 


i Committee. 





subacid, sprigh 


List of Apples recommended by the Soeiety 
Sor General Cultivation. 


Am. Summer Pearmain, Spitzenburg, Esopus, 
(Amateur. [All purposes. 
Market.|Spitzenburg, Flushing, ‘ 
All purposes.|Spy, Northern, “ 
“ Peck’s Pleasant, Amateur. 
Market,|Pomme Gris, “ 
“ Porter, All purposes, 
Pearmain, Herefordshire, 
Amateur, 
R. I, Greening, All purposes, 
Red Astrachan, Market, 
Red Canada, s 
Rambo, All 
Russett, Golden, 
‘© Roxbury, 
Sine Qua Non, 
Summer Rose, 
Summer Queen, Cooking. 
“ Sweet Paradise, 
Amateur. 
Sweet Bough, All purposes. 
Sweeting, Jersey, “ 
«“ — Bpiced, 
s Talman, 
Seeknofurther Westfield, St. Lawrence, All purposes. 
All pu rposes!Yellow Bellflower, “ 


List of Apples that promise well. 


Beauty of Kent, Cooking |River, 
Duchess of Oldenburg, Sweeting, 
[Market ? 
Amateur. 
“ 


Benoni, 
Baldwin, 
Belmont, 
Cooper, 
Dominie, 
Early Harvest, All purposes. 
‘« Strawberry, Amateur. 
Fameuse, All purposes. 
Gravenstein, ie 
Hawthornden, Market. 
Hubbardston Nonsuch, 
[All purposes 


Market. 
All pur- 

poses. 
Lady, Amateur 
Maiden’s Blush, All purposes 
Pippin, Golden (of Mich.) 
All purposes. 
All purposes. 

“ee 


purposes. 


Market. 


Jonathan, 
Amateur. 
“a 


Keswick Codlin, 
Late Strawberry, 


Pippin, Fall, Baking. 
Swaar, * 





Amateur. 
Golden, Stock. 
Bailey, Amateur. 
Danver’s Winter, 

(Amateur, 


“ 


Dyer, 
Fall Wine, 
Hawley, All purposes. All pur- 
Norton’s Melon, Amateur. { poses. 
List of Apples unworthy of Cultivation. 

Gilliflower Black, Pumpkin Sweet. 

Striped, Romanite, 

“ Scalloped, Cheesebro Russett, 
Alexander, Pennock, 
Twenty Ounce Pippin, Tewksbury Blush, 

Recommended for further trial. 
Green Newtown Pippin. 


The Society then discussed and adopted the fol- 


lowing resolutions : 

Resolved, That this Society appreciates the Horticultur- 
al labors of Dr. John A. Warder, and, we look with much 
interest to his forthcoming work on fruits, and, that the 
President of the Society be requested to send him such 
specimens of the fruits now on exhibition, as he may deem 
proper, correctly labeled for his inspection, 

Resolved, That this society would strongly urge the ne- 
cessity and propriety of laying out specimen grounds upon 
the farm of the State Agricultural College, to be filled up 
with fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs, and plants, to be 
used as guides to correct nomenclature, and for the exem- 
plification of the most approved modes of pruning and cul- 
ture. 

Resolved, That this Society adopt, as their standard of 
nomenclature, the recently revised edition of Downing’s 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. 

Resolved That the thanks of the Society be tendered to 
the several gentlemen who have kindly added to the inte- 
rest of the meeting in presenting the rich display of fruits 
which we now have before us, and also to George W. Tay- 
lor for his exhibit ot superior vegetable products, and to 
Messrs, Merritt and Cellim for beautiful specimens of 


honey. 
At a meeting of the Standing Fruit Committee 


for the examination of seedlings, held during the re- 
cess of the Society, it was resolved to recommend, 
for trial, an apple presented by B. Hathaway of Lit- 
tle Prairie Ronde, under the name of Pawpaw Seed- 
ling. 

Deseription—Sise, medium ; color, red, obscurely 
striped ; flesh, yellowish, a little coarse, juicy, mild 
good.” 


Sweeting, Ladies’, 
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The following persons contributed specimens of 
frait for the examination of the Society : A. C. Hub- 
bard, Detroit; Jeremiah Stanard, Ionia; Samuel 
Johnson Kalamazoo; J. T. Wilson, Jackson; D. 
McKee, Kalamazoo ; Joshua Clemens, Leoni; Geo. 
W. Taylor, Kalamazoo ; B. Hathaway, Little Prairie 
Ronde; E. Merrill, Kalamazoo; T. T. Lyon, Ply- 
mouth ; George 1). Rice, Kalamazoo ; 8. 8. Cobb, 
Kalamazoo , A. Buell, Kalamazoo. 

Resolved, That the proceedings be published in 
the Michigan Farmer, and such other papers as may 
be friendly to the objects of the Society. 

The thanks of the society were tendered to the 
corporation and citizens of Kalamazoo, for the free 
use of the rooms, tables, fuel, lights, &c., during their 
sessions. Adjourned. 

HEZEKIAH G. WELLS, President. 

T. T. Lyon, Secretary. 


Standards vs Rootgrafts. 


Ep. Farwer — Before proceeding to give the facts 
promised in my last, I wish to sift, in the light of 
my own experience, and observation, some of the 
ideas and arguments I find in Mr. Lyon’s review. 

He says, “It is true writers have advanced the 
dogma that, as Nature only aimed at the produc- 
tion of perfect seed,” &c. As though what I said 
would give countenance to such an idea, surely no 
one could entertain it who had come to any knowl- 
edge of the ends from which, and for which Nature 
herselt exists, 

Some vse with relation to man is unquestionably 
the root from which all lower forms of both vegeta. 
ble and animal life exist. If this be true, then, Na- 
ture would not only aim at the production of per- 
fect seed, but every tree and plant would expand 
its vital forces most directly in developing the char- 
acteristics of its specifie use. This may be most in- 
timately conjoined to the seed, as in the cereals, in 
which case we would expect it to be, as is the fact, 
its principal product. 

In other vegetable forms, the adaptation to the 
needs of man is not in the seed, but the trunk or 
stem, as the pine, the oak, &c., which becomes the 
chief term in its series of development. While with 
the fruit bearing trees, though developing strongly, 
in their rude state, the tendency to prolification; as 
they emerge from primitive types, show often but 
little regard for the perfection of seed, but expend 
| berally their juices in the production of a delicious 
pup. Compare the Rhode Island Greening, with 
its one or two imperfectly developed seed, with al- 
most any inferior, and worthless seedling, and you 
will find the latter to be representative of its designa- 
tion in more senses than one. 

Another point, or two, in Mr. L.’s article I wish 
to notice. .He not only claims, but reiterates the 
statement, that the tenderest part of the tree is at 








the union of stock and graft. Fortunately, or un- 
fortunately, all my facts: go to suport a different con- 
clusion, Although I have lost a number of trees by 
freeziug, it has never been at the junction of stem 
and graft, whether high or low. The majority were 
rootgrafts. Losing more of these than all others, 
though they did not comprise a tenth of my orchard. 
Some would question if it were not the variety. I 
can only say, that standaids of the same were not in- 
jared. I will add also, that among the kinds your 
correspondent claims as entirely hardy, I find quite 
a number that have not proved with me invulnera- 
ble to our severe winters. From the Rhode Island 
Greening, the Swaar, and Fall Pippin, I have taken 
large limbs, sometimes much of the top, killed by 
freezing, yet in all these cases the point of union with 
the seedling stock was sound. 

As to the advantages Mr. L. claims for his methe 
od, I can only say I have no experience with it. I 
have come to be suspicious, however, of all compli- 
cation in methods of propagation. Admitting that 
there may be varieties better grown in this manner 
there are weighty objections to it as a general system, 
and it seems extremely doubtful if the benefit in any 
case would compensate the additional labor of double 
working. 

I had thought to be very brief, but I find my facts 


must again lie over. B. HatHaway. 
Little Prairie Ronde, Jan. 1858. 
—~=— 


The Concord Grape. 

Not having noticed any account of the fruiting of 
this new grape in this State, I venture to offer my 
experience to your horticultural readers. 

It fruited with me last season. I allowed it to 
overbear—a single vine giving me over a half peck 
of fruit. This somewhat reduced the size of the 
berries 

The bunches were large, very compact, with few 
imperfect berries, Flavor, very sweet, with little 
juice, but with a slight after-taste of foxiness in the 
skin. It ripened at least two weeks earlier than 
isaneila inthe same yard—the Isabellas growing 
against the side of a wooden house with an eastern 
exposure—the Concords on a trellis in the open 
garden. 

In quality I think the Concord not quite equal to 
the best Isubellas. In vigor, hardiness, productive- 
ness and ease of propagation the vine cannot be ex- 
celled. 

These are qualities, which with its early ripening, 
can hardly fail to render this grape a popular one in 
this c imate. GV.N.L 

Detroit, Jan, 1858, 











The Apple Worm and some varieties. 
In a letter recently received from J. T. Blois of 
Jonesville, he says: “I would suggest to the mem- 
bers of the Fruit committee an important inquiry. 
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Since the apple worm has maddsuch havo: fr years 
past without any practicable method for their destruc- 
tion it becomes a matter of moment to know what vari- 
eties of the apple are most and what! east injured, and 
what wholly untouched by the apple miller among 
our first, second and even third class fruits. I think 
it will proclaim that enquiry among fruit growers 
and ascertain the facts, for worm eaten fruit even of 
the first quality apples are reduced to at least a 
fifth quality. I will mention the Westfield Seek-no- 
further as the most free of worms that I have noticed. 
The Fall Pippin, and Yellow Bellflower as most in- 
jured, to my present recollection.” 


The Michigan Golden Pippin. 





The same gentleman in another letter says :— 
“The apple under the name of ‘Golden Pippin,’ in 
the December number of the Mricuigan Farmer, on 
page 371, and theredescribed by Mr, Lyon is what 
Mr. Elliott in bis Fruit Book, page 88, names and 
describes as the ‘Lowell, having the synonyms of 
‘Orange, Tallow Pippin, ‘Tallow Apple, ‘Greasy 
Pippin, ‘Queen Anne,’ &c. 

It is in bearing in several places in this county.— 
Mr. Riblet and Mr. Mann of Litchfield under the 
name of ‘Summer Pippin’; Mr. Maxon of Pittsfield 
under the names of ‘Greasy Pippin’ and ‘ Greasy 
Skins’ ; Mr. Buck of this villige has it also in bear- 
ing ; Mr. Videto of Spring Arbor cultivated it un- 
der the name of * Hagh’s American Golden Pippin.’ 
I cultivate it in my nursery under the name of the 
‘Lowell’ as the shortest name, and being the one 
adopted by Mr. Elliott. It is a genuine ‘Pippin’ 
and one of the richest of the family of pippins, the 
finest grained and richest of apples ripening in the 
summer, hardly excepting the Early Hurvest, and 
decidedly valuable at the period of its ripening as 
there are no first rate applos ripening at that time.’ 





Letter from Linus Cone. 


Mr. Linus Cone of Troy, Oakland county forward- 
ed to us a barrel of very choice apples about New 
Years Day, which was followed by a letter from 
which we make the following extracts: “1 forward- 
ed a barrel of apples to you on the 25th inst., from 
Pontiac and at the same time wrote you a hasty 
note informing you of the fact, 1 will now state a 
few particulars relating to them. My first thought 
was to send you only such varieties as were not gen- 
erally cultivated, but an looking at some Melon ap- 
ples which had beea left in an out-house they were 
frozen and spoiled. I was much disappointed in find- 
them so, as I have frequently had unripe winter ap- 
ples frozen that sustained no injury, if they were in 
tight barrels and the barrels kept closed until they 
thawed. I can account for the different results only 
on account of one being ripe, the other unripe ; in 


fact I found som» other varieties intermixed which 
were perfectly sound. The Melon apples that I sent 
were none of them fair samples of the crop, the 
were smaller and probably immature when gathered. 
You may, perhaps, find some among them in such a 
state that you can judge of the flavor when they are 
in fair condition. 

The Melon with me proves to be rather a slow 
grower, with a fair upright top, bearing annually a 
fair crop of fruit. But it ripens much earlier here 
than in Ontario Co., N. Y., where it originated 
Barry says “it ripens from Ovtober to April.”— 
Thomas classes it is an autumn apple, “late autumn 
and early winter.” With me it ripens from Septem- 
ber to December.” It grows much fairer here than 
in N.Y. 

The Jonath»n apples I send are small, the trie 
from which they were gathered is only six years old 
from the graft, grafted into a stock about three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter. It has fruited four 
seasons, last year one and a half bushels, this year 
three and a half, besides many were picked off before 
maturity to prevent. the tree breaking. The tree is 
a slow grower a prolific bearer, a good keeper, keep- 
ing until April, excellent flavor and altogether a val- 
uable apple for cultivation, that is to those that pre- 
fer quantity and flavor before size. 

You pill find also some of the Northern Spy, a 
few 'T'allman Sweet (good only for baking) and two 
or three of the Bongh (Large Karly Bough) the lat- 
ter sent only as a curi: sity they being out of seas n 
and probably worthless. 

I gathered as they ripened several varieties of ear- 
ly apples intending to exhibit them at some of our 
Fairs, but as I attended none they were lett neglect- 
ed in au open box in the cellar, until a few days ago 
when to my surprise I found some of several varieties 
in a good state of preservation ; the Eurly Strawberry 
in particular were in fine condition for eating ” 

The Melon apple, though not of the full size giv- 
en to this variety by Barry, were large,and we found _ 
some of them of a remarkably aggreeable flavor, and 
ofacrisp juicy flesh. The Jonathan is a favorite 
with us on account its high flavor, and juiciness, qual- 
ities, which we think of the highest importance in the 
selection of fruits. 


The State Society—Mr. Cone having written to 
us desiring that his name should be taken off the list 
of the officers of the State Society, assigning as a 
reason his inability to travel a great deal, we publish 
his remarks on the subject with the observation that 
we were unable to attend the meeting at Kalama- 
200, but we nevertheless think the Society right in 
retaining so good a representative of Oakland coun- 
ty on their list. He says: “It was wrong that I was 
placed as one of the Directors at the preliminary or- 
ganization. You want men that will act—men that 
will be punctual to attend your meeting and devote 
some time occasionally to forward the interests of the 
Society, which under my present health and habits 
(even if I was otherwise qualified) I could not do. 

I feel a deep interest in the success of the Society 
and trust it will be the means of awakening a more 
general interest in the cultivation of fruit_and the 
spread of more correct views of the fruits best adapt- 
ed to our soil and climate, and of these their true 
names. When I shall be informed through the pub- 
lished proceedings of the Society what is the course 
they intend to pursue, I shall then be willing to aid 
them what little I can towards carrying out their 





plans.” 
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Horticultural Notes. 


It is noticed as a proof of the extraordinary warmth of 
the past season in England that the Three Thorned Acacia 
ripened its seeds in Richmond Park. This is the only re- 
corded instance of such an event since 1728, when, it is 
stated, that a tree of the kind formed pods; this tree was 
one planted in the Palace Gardens at Fulham, by Bishop 
Compton in 1700. 

New English Pears,—The Gardener's Chronicle observes, 
that is seldom now that pears of the highest quality are 
added to our collections. Some ripen unseasonably ; oth- 
ers are too small; a third needs a peculiar climate ; a 
fourth cankers. Cross breeding however seems to have 
been successful in producing varieties pronounced first 
rate. Huyens’s Beroamor is considered a signal triamph. 
Ripening in December, portly, and handsome, acquiring 
the highest excllence in the climate of Great Britain, har- 
dy and afree bearer, it has taken rank with the Brown 
Beurre, Gansel’s Bergamot and the Chaumontelle. Its 
history is as follows: The Rev. John Huyshe about 25 
years ago, grew three plants of pears raised from pips of 
the Marie Louise, hybridized with, Gansel’s Bergamot. Of 
these three plants, one produced fruit four or five years ago 
and was named the Victoria Pear, Last year another 
fruited and this is the Huyshe’s Bergamot. Its flesh is like 
that of the Brown Beurre, when in perfection, or Gansel’s 
Bergamot, as rich as either of these famous varieties. Its 
season is the latter part of November and December. The 
third tree bas not yet fruited. It will be observed from 
this that it takes some time in England to raise a new 
pear. 

Persian Insect Powder.—The plant which produces the 
flowers from which is manufactured the celebrated Persian 
powder which destroys insects, such as fleas, bugs, lice 
&c., has been grown in Germany with success, and found 
to preserve its insect killing properties fully. This plant 
is the Pyrethirum carneum, and from the florets of its flow- 
ers is made this powder. The experiment to try whether 
it could be grown, was mace by Mr. Neuman, an inspector 
of the Breslaw railroad. 


Jes Apricot stones should be sown in the spring for 
purpose of raising seedlings and they should not be crack- 
ed or broken before planting. 


Ie It is said that an Italian florist now in Africa has 
made a discovery by which plants, naturally inodorous, 
may have the fragrance of other plants imparted to them 
The process is said to be by covering the roots of plants 
with manures made fragrant with the essence of the plants 
whose odorous properties are desired. The seedsare also 
steeped in the required essences, This we beg leave to 
doubt, 

Management of Grapes.—Thomas Weekan in the Ger- 
mantown Telegraph writes : 

In their native places of growth, grapes grow chiefly in 
different situations according to their different sections — 
The family the Catawba and Isabella belong to, generally 
grow in dry dry soils, and under trees where the numerous 
roots leave very litt e moisture. In practice this is found 
to be an important point—for the Catawba, in fact the soil 
can scarcely be too dry. The Isabella also prefers a dry 
80'], but will do well in a soil too damp to bring Catawbas 
to perfection. ‘he section to which the Elsinborough be- 
longs, seems to do well in either a dry or moist soil, but 
undoubtedly prefers a dry one. This matter of adry bottom 
is one of the first importance, pruning aud manuring mere 
secondary considerations, 

Any good stable or other common manure, is sufficient 


kind of manure to have much superiority over another. 
Bones and bone-dust are of a very lasting nature, and all 
kinds of animal matter are certainly as good for the vine 
as any other manure. 

Pruning the grape vine is a much simpler operation 
than many suppose. Much skill is required with the for- 
eign grape, especially when grown under glass ; but the 
native species are managed successfully with much less 
care. The object to be attained by the operation, is to ob- 
tain increased vigor and fruitfulness. Grapes are produc- 
ed on the young wood of the previous seasons’s growth, 
and the quantity and quality of the fruit depend on the 
number and strength of these year old “canes.” The 
number and strength of the canes are regulated by prun- 
ing. Ifthe canes are weak, they should be pruned pretty 
severely ; that is, the wood of last year’s growth may be 
reduced to six or a dozen eyes. If they are strong but 
not numerous, they may also be similarly cut, in order to 
obtain more wood next season. If they are tolerably 
strong and numerous. it is only necessary to shorten their 
ends about one-third of the Jength of the cane. 

HAVE WE MADE A DISCOVERY OR NoT?—My friend Gen. 
N. thinks that the facts I am about to name may be satis- 
factorily accounted for. Will others try the experiment 
as I intend to do, andsee if heis right? Ina peach orchard 
in this region, one tree has survived more than two gen- 
erations of its neighbors, and is still thrifty and produc- 
tive. For a long time it was a wonder, till some one sug. 
gested that other experiments showed that peach trees- 
with a sod of common tansy at the root, are never troubled 
with the borer, or other vermin. This long lived tree hap- 
pened to grow ina bed of tanzy. Is this the true solu- 
tion? 

Again, Mr. —— near Painsville has several plum trees- 
that for some cause have borne fruit abundantly from year 
to year, while other trees in the vicinity have been barren 
They happen to stand in a narrow lane leading from the 
pig pen to the road, and the pigs have a free range round 
them during the whole season of fruit raising. Query,— 
Are pigs the natural antidote to the ravages of the curcu, 
lio? . 8. Y. E., of Ohvo. 

Melons.—A correspondent of the Ohio Cultivator writes 
thus of several varieties of melons which he had tried the 
past season : 

The Wafert Cantaloupe.—Seeds from South Carolina, 
This is a great acquisition. It is a Jarge oval netted mel- 
on; flesh greenish near the rind, next the seeds yellowish; 
flavor excellent nearly or quite equal to the nutmeg, by 
many thought superior. Weight 144 pounds and ver7 pro- 
ductive. 

Honey Cantaloupe—From South Carolina. One of the 
best of all melons. Of small size but very productive s 
form, oval; color, grey or whitish; flesh green, with a 
slight tinge of yellow near the seeds. It is juicy, sweet, 
and aromatic; in flavor second to none. A very distinct 
variety. 

Bradford Watermelon.—For a large melon this is the 
best variety I have found. It is of large size, of oblong 
form, color green, slightly striped, flesh red, sugary and 
fine, seeds white, and rind thin. 

Those who desire some of the above seeds, can be sup- 
plied by addressing W. C. Hampton, Mount Victory, Har- 
din Co., Ohio, who says they must send postage stamps to 
pay expense of mailing. 

The Delaware Grape.—As the experience of the past 
season renders many inquisitive for varieties which will 
ripen their fruit early, we give the following concerning 
the Delaware Grape. The Editor of the Ohio Cultivator 
saw Mr. Noble’s grapes at the Franklin county fair, and 
testified to the correctness of what is said in the letter we 





to produce superior grapes. 1 do not think that in my ex- 
perience with the native grape, I have observed any one 





give, which was written to the Horticulturist : 
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Cotumsvs, O., Nov. 3, 1867. 

Epirorn Horticuntcrist :—In your November num- 
ber, you speak justly in high praine of the Delaware Grape, 
yet, for a proper appreciation of its peculiarities, a few 
notes from experience may not be out of place. In the 
spring of 1854, I procured a vine from Mr. Thomson of 
Delaware, Ohio, (the gentleman who introdaced it into 
notice,) and planted it with great care, The first season 
it grew about twelve inches. It is a peculiarity of this va- 
riety worthy of notice, that no treatment will make it grow 
rapidly the first season after transplanting; and sometimes 
it grows quite slowly for several years. Jt may be as well, 
in this connection, to speak of the difficulties of propagat- 
inogit. It willmot bea favorite of nurserymen. Out of 
thirty cattings set out last spring, under the most favora- 
ble circumstances, but five or six grew at all, and none of 
these made more than a few leaves of growth. Such 
plants are too weak to endure severe weather. The true 
way to propagate this variety is by layering. The layers 
become stout and good the second year. 

To return to my experience, The second year, my vine 
produced two fine, healthy shoots, about ten feet long. 
These ripened their wood early and well, notwithstanding 
the season was very wet. The succeeding winter (1855-6) 
was very severe here, (24 deg, below zero,) but the cold 
only destroyed a few buds about the centre of the vine. 
My Catawbas and Isabellas, in the same yard, and more 
protected, were very seriously damaged. The third year, 
one branch was layered, and the other trained for fruit. 
The layer produced six good shoots; the other branch grew 
very well, and produced a beautiful crop of grapes, must 
of the fruit spurs having three, and some four perfect 
bunches. We gathered a hundred bunches from the one 
vine, some of which were finely shouldered, and as firm 
as ‘‘Miller’s Burgundy,” and looked as if chiseled from 
amber. They were exhibited at our County Fair, and dis- 
tributed among the ‘‘ diggers,” and pronounced ‘very 
best,” The flavor is much better when freshly gathered, 
than after a few days’ keeping. The wood, last winter. 
did not suffer a particle, even at the slenderest ends of the 
shoots, althouzh the thermometer was again about 20 deg. 
below zero, Here, where we have a good horticultural so- 
ciety, and we think we know something about fruit, we 
consider the Delaware Grape the best table grape fur out 
door culture we have ever had, (the Rebecca haa not yet 
reached us,) and unhesitatingly pronounce it perfectly har- 
dy. It isa little discourging to start, but when obtained, 
it fully pays for all one’s care and patience. There are no 
vines here to sell, aud it is in great demand. 

Respectfully, H. C. Nosuy. 


Sowing and covering seeds.—Wm., Chorlton in the Hor- 
ticulturist, observes, “I would protest against that ever- 
lasting use of the rake in the garden, which some men are 
60 guilty of. To cover seeds which are sown in drills, 
commence at the end, go along with a foot on each side, 
turn the heels inward, and the toes outward; rub the feet 
lightly on the surface, and see how nicely the soil pulver- 
ized in this way, will fall into the drill and how evenly the 
seeds will be covered. This is far better than drawing the 
rougher, and often through bad spade work, hard lumpe 
upon delicate seeds, part of which are weighed down so 
much that they are prevented from ever rising above 
ground, and others are left exposed to the atmosphere and 
drying winds. Thus many an honest seedsman, is very 
unjustly blamed for selling bad seeds, when the fault has 
been in this ignorant proceedure. 


Let us have some action of the same kind!—The Rhode 
Ieland Society have determined to pay a premium of 
twenty cents, to every person who shall set out and culti- 
vate in the highways adjoining his land, or upon the 
grounds of any public school house, meeting house or oth 
er public building in the State, or on lands adjoining 
thereto, either in whole or in part, Maples, White Oaks, 
Shelibarks, Hickories, Elms, Lindens, Ash, Horse, Ches- 
nuts, Tulip trees, not less than ten, the said trees are to be 
certified to be in good cultivation for not less than three 
years, and the premiums are to be paid on the award which 
ia to be made in 1860, 


Ghe Bousehold. 





“ She looketh well to the ways ef her houschold, and eateth not the 


bread of idleness.” — Proverbs, 
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The Family Circle, 


BY MRS. L. B, ADAMS, 


Domestic Felicity seated hereelf 
One night in her easy chair, 

She had taken her knitting work down from the shelf 
And thought she would finish it there. 

Her husband came in from his work with a smile, 
And seated himself by her side, 

And they chatted, as parent will do, for awhile, 
Of children, their blessing and pride. 

His boots were thrown offand he put out his feet 
To keep them conveniently warm, 

Then carelessly balanced himself in his seat, 
Not thinking of danger or harm. 

While some of their offspring were lively and gay, 
The others, though cheerful, were still, 

But the laughing ones, full of their mischevious play, 
Determined to show off their skill. 

The mothor was soberly knitting along ‘ 
Unheeding of aught that was done, 

While slily behind her the frolicsome throng 
Were planning the schemes for their fun. 

The others all sollowed their leading desire, 
Each doing just what they liked best ;— 

Little Innocence played by the side of the fire 
With the kitten she clasped to her breast. 

Economy sat ia a corner apart, 
His head was bent down on his hand, 

“If I owned this country,” he thought in his heart, 
‘- How much might be saved in the land.” 

While Neatness was carefully sweeping the floor 
Frugality picked up the crumbs, 

And Indifference sat by the half open door 
Taking care of her fingers and thumbs, 

Young Industry, cheerfully smilling and bright, 
With her sewing sat down by the stand, 

And Intelligence read with a student's delight 
From s book that he held in his hand. 

Fair Patience untangled some troublesome thread 
That poor Fretfulness tried to before ; 

And Charitg handed a good loaf of bread 
To a beggar who came to the door. 

The angel-eyed Hope, with her sreraph-like face 
And her garments as spotless as snow, 

Had gone out to administer comfort and grace 
To a victim of sorrow and woe. 

Joy mused on the bliss of the family band 
With her eyes beaming placid delight, 

When sudden their pleasures were brought to a stand 
By the father’s wild scream of affright. 

Young Mischief had braided his long grey hair 
To the yarn their mother was knitting, 

Then cautiously tied it fast under the chair 
On which he was carelessly sitting. 

Then Frolic and Mirth, with such comical faces 
As ne’er will be seen there again, 

Made Gravity smile at their solemn grimaces, 
And Grief laughed in spite of his pain. 


Their father, in turning their pastime to see, 


Pulled his hair, broke the yarn, and astonished his wife 


By upsetting himself in her apron, while she 
Be-echoed his scream at the risk of her life. 

The fright was contagious, the scream echoed round, 
From this one, from that, from the other it broke, 

Till all in the screaming confusion were drowned, 
And I in endeavor te join them awoke, 
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Wheeler and Wilson's Sewing Machine. 


It will be remembered that something was said 
about Sewing Machines in our December number, 
with the intimation that farther experience mig!t be 
the occasion of more remarks on the same subjects 
The machine there referred to was of the Wheeler & 
Wilson patent, and since writing what we did, our 
high opinion of its value has been fully confirmed 
and, indeed, much increased, by the better opportu- 
nites we have had of examining the principle of its 
operation, and inspecting the quality of its work. 
Having ready access to the office of the agents, 
which is open at all times to visitors, and where ma- 
chines are in constant use, and, what is still better, 
having one of the veritable woo! and metal seam- 
stresses in our own oflice, where we may experiment 
at leisure, we can commend it with even greater 
confidence than before. One of its chief merits is 
its simplicity ; a child may be taught to work it 
with ease, and with a little practice any girl or boy 
over ten or twelve years of age, with ordinary ca- 
pacities of comprehension, can do the sewing of a 
family as fast as it can be cut out and be prepared 
for them. And this is one great advantage, which, 
we suppose is applicable to all sewing machines, that 
the work is just as suitable for boys or men as for 
gitls and women. (Let bachelors and widowers 
note this, and profit by the hint. What a relief to 





their modesty and helplessue-s to 
have one of these tzusty little help- 
mates standing quiétly in a corner, 
ever ready to stitch up an unseemly 
rip, to sew on the needed patch, or 
even to make a suit entire ; at no 
expense for board and lodging. and 
with no gossiping tongue to tell 
abroad the wants of the widower's 
bone, or the secrets of the bachel- 
or’s lonely hall !) 

Put, seriously, this is a considera- 
tion of much importances, a8 will be 
realized by many mothers who have 
families of boys, and either no girls, 
or none old enough to do the sewing 
ifter the ordinary method. In such 

.famiies the sewing machine will be 

found invaluable, and no mother 
having once seen the rapidity, the 
neatness and strength with which 
work can be done by a genuine 
good one, will feei like taking up 
her old needle and thimble egain, 
to stitch away her eyesight, health 
and patience together. 

As far as we can learn from these 
who have used these machines for 
months and years, they give the most 
entire satisfaetion, and though our 
experience with them is somewhat 
limited, we can assure our readers 


advertisement or in the accompany- 
ing recommendations. And if they 
wish for further evidence we invite them to call at 
our office where they can sit down and give the in- 
strument a personal examination and trial. We val- 
ue it more highly than we would a piano or molo- 
deon, and so, we are sure, will mothers and dangh- 
ters when they come to know its real worth. It 
changes sewing from a weary task to a pleasing and 
gracefal accomplishment. A lady’s position in sit- 
ting at these i. struments is even more graceful than 
at a piano, for there is no awkward throwing about 
of the arms or spreading of the fingers to grasp the 
keys, and we think when they come into more gene- 
ral use there will be fewer stooping shoulders and 
crooked spines than at present, as the more erect, 
easy and healthful the position, the better and easier 
can the work be done. 

The advertisement on our cover gives a cut of but 
one style of the machine, but by calling on the agents 
three different kinds will be seen ; one with a plain 
top, one with a box top which shut sdown over the 
working apparatus, protecting it from dust and from 
meddling fingers, and another in cabinet form, which, 
when closed, makes a handsome piece of ornamen- 
tal furniture. All work on the same prineiple and 
are equally easy to keep iu order. 

While laber saving implements almost without 
number have been invented for man’s benefit in his 
fields and barns, very few of practical utility have 
found their way into the household, and now that one 





that there is no exaggeration in the. 
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has come which will prove a real blessing to all inter- 
ested in domestic comfort, we hope there will be no 
hesitation on the part of men in giving their vives 
and daughters an early opportunity to test its 
merits. 





Girls at Home. 


Many young girls, especially those living in the 
country, are in the habit of thinking that their per- 
sonal appearance at home is a matter of no couse- 
quence. They go about the house in the presence of 
their fathers, brothers and younger sisters, in soiled 
or ragged dresses, perhaps half unhooked, for want 
of a little care in securing the fatenings before they 
were entirely torn off, their feet in slip-shod shoes, 
with not over neat stockings, their hair uscombed, 
and their general appearance slatternly and repulsive. 

“Tt is no matter how we look,” they say ; ‘‘ we are 
at home, nobody will see us.” 

Now this idea of calling the people at home “ no- 
bodies,” seems to us altogether wrong, and for the 
members of the home circle to treat each other as 
nvbodies in regard to dress, behavior and conversa 
tion, is both absurd and wicked: absurd in that it 
shows a shallow-minded disregard of the true ele- 
ments of happiness within our reach, and a short- 
sighted grasping after that respect from others which 
we have forfeited from ourselves; and is wicked in 
that it induces disorder and discomfort where order 
and happiness should reign, and, by the influence of 
example, depreciates and degrades the sex in the 
eyes of those who are naturally inclined to look 
upon woman with reverence and honor. To whom 
do we owe the courtesies of life, if not to those with 
whom we are in constant intercourse, and upon whom 
we are daily dependent for social and bodily comforts? 
Are not the natural claims of the members of a 
household upon each other of greater moment than 
the mere outside opinions of neighbors, who, if they 
are worthy of regard, will readily see through ail flim- 
sy pretentions and estimate us as we are estimated 
at home. 

Depend upon it, girls, you gain nothing by dress- 
ing to keep up appearances before your neighbors, 
at the expense of order and neatness at heme ; be- 
sides, the influence of your example goes farther 
than you are probably aware of in your own family. 
Brothers habitually accustomed to sce their sisters 
neglectful of their persons, slattcrnly in dress and 
unrefined in conversation, will form alow estimate 
of womankind, and very likely seek for associates 
and companions among those of similar habits, if 
not worse ; for few boys have other opportunities of 
forming their ideas of woman’s character than by 
the standard set up at home, If mother and sisters 
are slack and untidy, only smoothing their hair and 
putting on a clean dress when they go out or when 
they expect a visitor, what reason have the boys to 





think that all women are not so? Their highest 
ideas of domestic life will not be apt to rise above 
the level of their own home experience—a disorder- 
ed household, mismanaged by ill-dressed, careless wo- 
men who command no respect from others because 
they have none for themselves. 

Girls, give up at once the false notion that it is no 
matter how you look. It is a matter of much con- 
sequence to your personal comfort, laying aside all 
consideration of your influence upon others. Dress 
yourselves neatly throughout for one day and try it, 
or for a week, if you can lay aside your careless habits 
80 long, and we venture to say that you will find the 
change so pleasant you will not want to go back to 
your old ways again. With well-fitting garments, 
clean, and tidily put on, no matter how coarse they 
are, you will have a satisfaction in yourselves which 
no slattern can ever know, because you will then be- 
gin to realize the pleasures of self-respect—a senti- 
ment to which all slatterns are strangers. 


A Book for the Mothers and Daughters of the 
Household. 


E. L. You mans of New-York has recently published a 
work entitled the “Handbook of Houschold Science,” 
which more fully meets the wants of housekeepers than 
anything we have before seen, in the way of explaining 
the phenomena of every day life, and especially life in the 
kitchen. It is just the book which will answer all the 
questions asked by “Bertha” in our last September num- 
ber. It goesto the bottom of the dish of “ emptyings,” of 
which she speaks, shows the cause and nature of the fer- 
ment, follows them through the kneading, rising and bak-* 
ing process, explains the chemieal cnanges which take 
place, and gives the result in the chemical constituents of 
the finished loaf. It also goes through with a thorough 
analysis and explanation of the changes which take place 
inthe preparation of all kinds of food and drinks, their 
object and their paysiological effects upon the human sys- 
tem. Butter, cheese, soap, sugar making, the nature and 
effects of heat, light, air, and indeed more subjects than 
we beve room to name, are treated of in a manner which 
cannot fail to be of the utmost benefit, not only to honse- 
keepers, but to the public generaliy—men and children as 
well as women, 

It is the design of the author to get this work introduced 
into schools, where it will be a most valuable and interest- 
ing textbook. But as it may be some time before it 
comes into general use, or is as widely known as it should 
be, we shall, in future numbers, give such extracts from its 
pages es will tend to throw light into the dim atmosphere 
of the kttchen, and enable the housewife more fully to 


comprehend the Jabors she performs, 
Tnis work is issued by Messrs. D. AppLeton & Co, of 
New-York. 





teins aisles Siectcbrvae 

Answer to Geographical Enis ma in January nmber.—Mrs. L. 
B. Apams, DeTiorr. Aneuer to Charade -Crossparcn, An- 
swered by Sarah EK, and Hatt. E Bronson, Vietor : H. M Evans, 
Marengo; Lorison J. Taylor, Ypsi nti; Jane F Mackerzie, Mont- 
rose; F. F. Wait, Walker; Ciactie H stings, Saginaw city, Lizzie 
H, Allen, Saginaw City; ‘ihomas 8. Tenbrook, Furfield. — 

We hope the little folke 0: the Household will uot associate to- 
gether in their minds the solutions of the enigma and cherade in 
the January namber, for we can assure them that Miss Lettie’s 
L. B. Adams, and Mias Ellen’s Crossyatch totally cisclaim the idea 
of any con: ection or re!ationship existing | etwern them 

Enigmas from H E Bronson, R. 8. Brownell, Jane F. Macken- 
zie, Ned of Lima, and siveral others have been rec ived, and will 
be attended to as fist as we can ficd room for them, 
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Premiums for 1858. 


For the purpose of extending the circulation of 
the Farmer, and thus enlarging its area of useful- 


ness, the following cash premiums are offered : 
For the largest Mst of Subscribers sent 
in previous to the first of April next 
with the money. at full Club rates, $40 00 
For the second largest list, with the 
same provisions, 2 
For the third largest list, do 














For the fourth la: gest list, do 310 00 
For the fiith largest lis do 8 00 
ver the sixth Jargest lis do 7 00 
For the seve'th largestlist do 5 00 


For the eighth largest list, do 400 
For the ninth and tenth largest lists each 3 00 


Ja No names will be counted, that are not ac- 


companied with the money. 

The new edition of Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of 
America, is offered a8 a premium to all who will send in clubs of 
Fiftecn prepaid names. 

(¥”" The Michigan Farmer and The Horticulturist or Hove's 

Magazine of Horticulture wi!l be sent for one year for $2 50. 
Agents and persons getting up clubs should be par- 
ticular to send in names as fast as received. 








The Executive Committee. 


—_— 


The annual meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the State Agricultural Society was held the past 
‘month. The new board were remarkably harmoni- 
ous in their action and seemed inspired by but one 
principle, which was a firm desire to make the suc- 
cess of the Society, the only interest to which their 
attention should be given. As the action of this 
body has been looked for with much curiosity 
throughout the State, we lay before our readers in 
another portion of the Farmer, the full proceedings, 
which may be divided into three separate heads, 
namely : the finances, the next fair, and the premi- 
um list. 

1, The finances.—The Treasurer it will be seen 
makes a full report of the amounts he has received, 
and the amounts paid; this was accompanied by the 
vouchers necessary to substantiate it, The finance 
committee also submitted their report, by which it 
will be seen, that the Society will be able to clear 
up nearly all its indebtedness, but it will be entirely 
dependent upon the receipts of the annual fair to pay 
its expenses and the premiums offered at the next 
exhibition. The report of the finance committee 
to be complete, should have gone back and stated, 
what had caused the indebtedness of the Society, and 
how much was to be charged to each year. The 
members of the Society, outside of the former mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, are as much in the 
dark as to the cause of the debt as they ever were, 
By a reference to the reports, it will be sccn that the 
debt of the Society commenced as far back as 1851, 


and the following state ment will enable our readers 
to comprehend pretty fully the “how and why” of 
the debt. ~ 

It is taken from the published reports of each 
year and is presumed to be correct. 

1849. The total receipts were $3,923.91 ; expen- 
ditures 2,659.86 ; cost of premiums $808 50, general 
expenst's $1,851.36. Surplus of that year $1,264.15. 

1850. Receipts 4,260.66; expenditures $5,058.59 ; 
premiums cost $1,165.00 ; general expenses 3.993.57. 
Surplus left in treasury $466.12. This was the Ann 
Arbor year. 

1851. Receints $4,864.67 ; expenditures 6,263.50 , 
cost of premiums $1,308.00 ; general expenses 
$4,960.90. Debt $932.61. 

1852. Receipts $4,593.34; expenditures, 3,991.83 , 
cost of premiums $1,673.50. The debt this year is 
reported at $534.18, but it really was betweon $1200 
and $1400, for it will be seen by reference to Tran- 
sactions of 1853, p. 144, the Finance Committee 
states that amount had been over drawn at the Pe- 
ninsular Bank, for which $70 of interest was paid. 

1853. No detailed statement of receipts and ex- 
penditures is published for this year, but the total 
receipts were reported at $6,836.43; of this #947. €3 
was Dotroit subscription ; $4,406,31 was receipts at 
fair. Receipts from other sources such as sale of 
lumber, we suppose, $1,482.49. (We believe that 
the lumber for fencing and building, which was pur- 
chased at a cost of $2,053.00, in 1851 was kept over 
and used in 1&52. In 1851 the fitting up of the 
grounds cost besides the lumber $699.32 for carpen- 
ter work, In 1852 the cost of carpenter work and 
and extra lumber was $942.02.) ‘I'he total expendi- 
tures including payment of debt, were $7,196.00. 
The Society was reported $349.73 in debt with the 
State appropriation to draw upon, leaving a surplus 
of $660. 

1854. No report of Treasurer or Finance Com- 
mittee is printed, and the report of the proceedings 
of the Executive Committee of that year seem to in- 
dicate that the finances were neither discussed nor 
examined. This was the year in which the lumber 
was all purchased and entrusted to Mr. Titus for 
sale. 

1855. The debt of the Society in 1855, previous 
to the fair of that year is reported at $3,060.04. 
The total receipts for that year were $8,477.21, from 
what sources there is no statement. Tho expenses 
of the fair, including cost of grounds that year was 
$4,277.44. This does not include the premiums. 
The debt and expenses being paid, the Society was 
then reported as in debt to H. H. Brown $230.27, 
but besides this, there was some $1400 or $1500, of 
unpaid accounts and premiums, 

1856. The total receipts were $8,959.19, The 
payments were $9,713.18. This however does not 








include the debt of the Society, for the oll 
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sums up $1,434.85 of debt which remains after pay- 
ing this large sum. 

1857, The receipts for this year are reported by 
the Treasurer at $6,185.00, out of which there has 
been paid $6,147.83. This includes the debt report- 
ed as due last year, and the cost of the fair of 1857 
which was $4,189.21, But it leaves the Society in 
debt for the whole of the premium list of 1857, and 
to pay which there is the appropriation of the State, 
and the balance due on the Detroit subscription. 

Such is a very brief and succint history of the 
finances of the Agricultural Society, gathered from 
their published transactions. From the data given, 
it. may be noted that the cost of the annual exhibition 
and grounds, has generally reached about $4200, of 
which Detroit has contributed for but one year $1500, 
in all other years not over $1000, and tiat the much 
reproached Ann Arbor year compares very favorably 
with quite a number of those since that time. We 
have exhausted our space, but not the subject. 





gee We have on hand several communications of 
great interest amongst which are a report of the dis- 
cussions on the report of the Fruit Committee at 
Kalamazoo, a chapter on the history of the horse in 
Michigan by C. W. Green of Farmington, on the 
Sugar Cane by J. T. Blois, which will appear next 
month. The index for volume fifteen and the re- 
ports of the doings of the State Societies crowd us 
up this month. But the latter will be read with 
great interest by every Michigan man. 





Tne InpeEx.—The “ times” have so operated upon 
us that we have not been able to present the index 
and title page for Vol. XV, before, or in a separate 
sheet,.as we designed to do. Those who are about 
to bind their volumes, have only to cut the two 
leaves out of the centre of this number, when it will 
be found that the reading matter follows in correct 
order, and attach them to Vol, 15, as the title page 
and index. 





ga We hope that our friends will keep stirring 
with the design of sending in all the subscribers 
names at an early day. Tax time is almost over, and 
we hope that no farmer will be unable after doing 
his duty by the State to do his duty to his business 
by subscribing for the MicuigaN Farmer for 1858. 





Notes and Queries. 


PS Will the editor of the New Jersey Farmer please 
to give the Michigan Farmer the credit of the article on 
feeding stock, which he has now credited to the Ger- 
mantown Telegraph. The Telegraph gave us due credit 
when the article was originally copied. 

Very Correct. —G. Sprague, writing to the Ohio Farmer 
from Iowa, observes, that the cattle and stock on the 
farm of the Ohio Stock Company, suffered more from ex- 
posure to one night of rain in the month of ‘November, 
than from all the cold and snow of the same month. “A 
damp and changeable spell of weather relaxes the skin and 





enfeebles the circulation and digestion, and animals under 
these influences are extremely sensitive to outward im- 
pressions, especially to chilly winds or sudden reduction 
of temperature ; under the influence of such, the blood 
leaves the surface, engorging the stomach, liver and lungs, 
causing the coat to “stare,” and the animal to draw itself 
up, and show little inclination to take exercise. Diges- 
tion goes feebly on at such atime. A cold dry air acts as 
a powerful tonic upon the circulation, skin, muscles and 
stomach, giving a free circulation to the surface, a soft 
coat, muscular activity, and a good appetite. For these 
reasons, a domestic animal is in greater need of dry warm 
shelter in wet weather, than in the extremest cold, if the 
owner properly studies the economy of health,” 


The Ohio Farmer.—This representative of the agricul- 
tural press has changed its form from folio to quarto, which 
isa much more convenient arrangement for reading or 
preserving, and is adecidedimprovement, Butour friend 
Brown has got to give it a better looking head, or we shall 
think him a man of exceeding bad taste, hardly fit to 
choose a bonnet for a Mozambique picaninny, and shall 
turn him over to his collaborator, “Col. Harris,” for in- 
struction in the art of decorating heads, 


Russian Horses.—Col. G. M. Lane of Baltimore, has re- 
cently imported six horses of the most celebrated breeds of 
Russia. They come from the “ Orloff Stables.” These hor- 
ses have been selected with the greatest care, and with the 
design of improving the stock of American horses. Each 
horse is accompanied by a document, bearing the govern- 
ment seal, and containing a fullpedigree. As yet we have 
seen no description of these horscs farther than the word 
**splendid.” 

The Sex of Calves.—It was stated some time ago that 
the sex of calves could be influenced if the dam were im- 
pregnated either before or after milking. Mr. R. C. Bed- 
ford of Paris, Kentucky, determined to test the truth of 
the statement, and bred several cows, but the whole hy- 
pothesis turns out to be without foundation, and a fallacy. 


Sale of Imported Horses in Ohio.—The Darby Plains im- 
porting company held their sale of imported stock at Mil- 
ford, Ohio, on Wednesday, December 380. 

The draft horse Dzrrancg, weight 1640 lbs, bought by Geo. 
Burnham of Milford Centre at $2,750, five years old, and 
164 hands high. ; 

Esgn—Cleveland Bay Stallion, weight 1100 Ibs, age two 
years. Bought by I. 4. Stokes of Urbanna, for $2,050, 
Lapy Syxzs, a dapple grey mare, thoroughbred, foaled in 

1850, bought by E. M. Bennet, Woodstock for $750, sup- 

posed to be in foal to Rifleman, 

Niger, a black Blydersdale stallion, five years old, 164 
hands high, weight 1700 pounds. Bought by A. P. How- 
ard of Woodstock, for $1,800. 

Young Sim Tarrow, a theroughbred stallion, got by Dan- 
iel O’Rouke, foaled in 1356. Bought by James Falling- 
ton, Milford Centre, for $1,300, 

Hiram, & Cleveland Bay Stallion, five years old, 16% hands 
high. Bought by T. M. Kimball, Woodstock, for $1900. 

Micksy F res, a@ thoroughbred stallion 18 years old, 144 
hands higa. Bought by P. B. Reed, Urbana for $555. 
He is out of Irish Birdcatcher, a horse remarkable for 
stock of the first class, 

The two Norman stallions six and five years sold respect- 
ively for $1625 and $1,500. These are sixteen hand 
horses, The Norman mare sold for $825; 16 hands high 
and five years old, in foal to asuperior Norman Stallion, 


Ohio Wool.—The Wool Growers Reporter of Cleveland, 
gives the official tables of the number of sheep in each 
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county for 1857, according to them there was a decrease of 
227,873 sheep from the year 1856, showing a decrease in 
the wool clip of 488,119 pounds. The wool clip in 1856 
was 10,511,918 pounds while for 1856 it its 9,829,809 Ibs. 


Buckwheat Straw.--R. R. Phelps of Manchester, Conu., 
writes to the Country Gentleman, that he has found that 
buckwheat straw is eaten greedily by sheep, and that he 
is feeding it this winter. 

Jackson Co. Society.—At the meeting of the Agricultur- 
al Society of Jackson, to select its officers, E. J. Beebe 
was chosen President, E, J. Connable, Secretary, Benj. 
Newkirk, Treasurer. The Executive Committee are, O. H, 
Delameter, Columbia, J. C. Wood, Jackson, R. E. Aldrich, 
Parma, 8. O. Knapp, Jackson, James De Puy, Spring Ar- 
bor, O. 8. Cooper, Grass Lake. 

Eaton Couuty Society—The Hon. A, Shaw presiding, 
the annual meeting was held on the 4th of January, when 
the following officers were chosen: T. D. Green, Presi- 
dent; John Morris, Secretary ; G. T. Rand, Treasurer- 
with an executive Committee composed of a Vice-Presi- 
dent and Corresponding Secretary from each town. The 
Society also resolved that $400 of the fands now on hand 
be appropriated towards the improvement of the Fair 
grounds, and Henry Robinson, A. D. Shaw and J, P. Hal) 
were appointed the committee to superinterd such ex- 
penditure. This is right: support and improve your coun 
ty agricultural society, and do the same by your own state 
agricultural paper, It is just about as foolish to neglect 
supporting your own Michigan papers, and send your 
money off to New York and Boston, as for Michigan men 
to neglect their county societies and expect to be benefit- 
ted by the exhibitions in Ohio, Kentucky, or Massachu- 
setts. Michigan men must support Michigan institutions, 
if they would have themselves and their state respected 
and not considered legitimate subjects for plunder by 


every pedlar of Yankee notions. 


A Circular Acre.—The diameter of a circular acre is 
about 784 yards; of a half acre is 554 yards or rather 55 
and 6 tenths, 

The Musical Review—We have received the first num- 
ber of the New York Musical Review and Gazette, publish- 
lished by Mason & Brother, New York, Were we in the 
study or practice of Music, we should not do without it for 
twice its cost which is only $1.00 per year, besides giving 
an immense amount of information to those who study, or 
who want to know how to study. 

A thoroughbred horse in St. Joseph Co.—We notice that 
Wn, Morris, Ksq. of Burr Oak, has brought a remarkably 
fine colt of moderate size from Long Island, which has 
got some very famous blood in his veins. His name is 
Zingarro. Zingaro is four yeurs old, and of a beautiful 
dark chesnut color. He was sired by imported Trustee, a 
horse which every body knows. His dam is Young Gipsey, 
out of Gipsey the dam of Pryor, Young Gipsey’s sire was 
Mercer; Mercer’s sire was Emelius, imported, who was 
out of Young Mouse, by Godolphin; Young Mouse was 
from Mouse, by Sir Davis, her dam being Louisa, by Or- 
mond, the dam of the celebrated Orville. 

This, we belive is correct or nearly so, and is sufficicient 
to prove that St, Joseph county will have a chance to show 
some colts, whose pedigree on the side of the sire will be 
ofa right good strain, We have not yet seen this horse 
and can say nothing of his appearance. 

Stonz PLover.—We are pleased to learn that Mr. Thomas Wil- 
liams has rented the Manzy farm, about three miles north of Ypsi- 
lanti, on the road to Kimmel’s Corners, where he will keep Stone 
Plover during the season. On this farm there is ample room for 


pasture an‘ feed for mares sent from a distance, and Mr, Williams, 
being himself a veterinary surceon of the first rank, and great ex- 
perience, having been one of the co" missioners, deputed to select 
English horses for the French Emperor, when he improved his stud 
in 1856, they will be taken care of and returned, in good condition, 
Full particulars concerning this horse will appear in the advertise- 
ment, which will be seen in the next number. 


THE VERMONT ~TOCK JOURNAL.—The Vermont Stock Journal of 
our friend Linsley, of which we spoke last month is published at 
Middlebury, Vermont, and not at Woodstock, Those who desire 
to subscriber should remember this, 


Toe New AmMExIOAx CYCLoPEDIA—We call attention to the 
advertisement of the Mersrs. Appleton & Co., of the new cyclo- 
peedia, whi h is being prepared, and of whi-b the first volume has 
been issned avd is already exh usted. There is very great want of 
such a work. The old Cyclopedia Ameircana, which was placed 
before the public more than thirty years ago, does not now fill the 
place it once did, and is completely out of date. The English En- 
cyclopedias are too hich priced and tro massive both in size and 
ccntents to meet the popular requirements, Knight's Cyclopedia 
is of a reasonable price, but it is too much of the old style of the 
Penny Cyclopedia, diviced up, and is not full on American subjects. 
This new work however promises we!], We huve not yet seon the 
first volume, but in conversing vith Mr. Horace Greeley on the 
subject, a few days ago, he expressed confidence that the work 
would be a standard compilation every way complete. The editors, 
Yessra, Ripley ard Dana have had every opportunity of consult- 
ing the la‘est works of the like kind in the German and French 
languages, some of which are superior to any as yet published in 
English, and they will undoubtedly make it a superior work, and if 
80 it will be the cheapest book of the kind published, the whole 
fifteen volumes costing but $45. 


A New Fruit Boox.—J. A. Warder, the well known pomologist, 
of Ohio, has recently undertaken the preparation of a work on 
western fruits, at the request of many who are interested in the 
subject. He writes to us that he wou'd like to bave eutlives, notes 
and descriptions of fruits sent him which may be thought worthy 
of note, as well as collections of truits properly labeled@,and num- 
tered. We have great hopes that this work will be quite an acqul- 
sition to the pomological lierature of the west. 


THE Syracuse NURSERIES.—We call attention to the advertire- 
ment of these well :egu’ated and rel‘able nurseries. The stock on 
hand is amongst the best in the country. 


THORBURN’S SEEDS. -The reputation of the Messrs. Thorburn as 
seedsmen is historical, It is high in the article of seeds, they can 
not afford to keep @ poor article on hand, aud in recommending 
those desiring choice seeds of any kind, to deal with them, we are 
giving the best advice to gardeners and amateurs. 


ToLEDO NURSERIES.—There are now two nursery establishments 
at Toledo. Mr, Fabnestock has retired from the Toledo Nursery 
Association, and started anew establishment, The other is the 
the Nurseries of the Toledo Nursery Association which have been 
in operation for some five or six years. 


ScGaR MAKERS ought to be in possession of the new work on the 
Sorghum, which contains Mr, Lovering’s experiments ank their re- 
sults, fee Moore's advertisement. 


a 


BREADSTUFF8 AND GRAIN. SEEDS, PLASTER, SALT, &c. 
Flour, bbl,..------ $3.50 a 5 00,Clover per bush,....$4,00 a 5,60 
Cornmeal, 100 Ibs.... 1,00 a 0.00/Timoth: 2,50a 3,00 
Buckwheat, 100 ibs... 1,00 a 0.00/Red top,. a etiieeson UD & 2, 50 
Wheat, bush.........0 75 a 0,80) Blue grass,........-. 126 a 3,00 
Corn, bush eR A |S 0.40 Millet, 1.50 Hungarian grass 35 
Oats, bush......-----0,23 a 0,25 Sandusky plaster, bbl, 1,25 a —— 
Barley, per 100 bs... 1,00a 1, 12} jrand River;......-. 1,60 

BEEF, MUTTON, &c. N Y Plaster, ---~ 1,13 
Beef on foot. \ ,|\Sandu-ky water lime, 1,50 a —— 
Beef dressed ....-----4,80 a 5,50|N 6 
~heep, creased per 1b.0,3)¢a 0.05 








Onn wn cennanen 


Salt fine bbl, 


Sheep on foot,...-.--2,50 a 3 50 
Hogs pr lb 6c, pr 100. 5,00 a 5,50 
Turkeys ..---0----- --1,00 @ 1,25/4 
Chickens, ease 25 a 37% 


uO coarse,.....-..- 2,25 a —— 
MISCELLANEOUS, 

ples per bush, 0.40a 0.60 

hite fisn, half tbl,-.4, 00 a 4,50 





| soggy > ama 2 a a 

Eggs per diz.....-.. a 

Butter, pew lb fresh.. 12 14 
do ki 10a 12 





Cheese per lb........ 9a Ii 


White beans per bush, 1, 26 a 1,50 
Sheep pelts,........-. 0,35 a 40 
Hay ,timothy, ten, 10,00 210.00 
Common, .. ...- 2+ =< 7,00 a 9,00 
HONCY wc cispoccccccce 

Potatves 
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The Toledo Nurseries, 


FFER for Spring trade « general rsso:tment of Apple, Pear 
Pench, Plum and Cherry trees. Apricots, Nectarines, Grapes’ 
Gouseberries, asp erries avd Lawton Biackberries Curraut- 
Strawberr: 8, Rhubarb, Fyergreen*, Ornamental trees avd Shrubs 
Climbing Vines, Roses, Bulbous rvots, and Fiowering plants, We 
would call particular attention to our large and beatiful stock of 
Ame ican Firs, Arborvitaes, and Maples, We can also spare, (if 
ordered soo») 60,000, fine tw: ye-r apple seedling, or we wi'l graft 
8 portion of the same to order. Our descrip'ive catalogue and 
Wholendie trade list will be mailed to all applicants post paid, 
TOLEDO NURSERIES, 
Toledo, Ohio. 





Addrers, 
feb2t 


Spring Garden Seeds! 


Thorburn’s New Descriptive Catalogue 
of Vegetable Field and Fruit 
Seeds for 1858, 


ITH directions for cn t:vstiug veg tables is now ready, and 
an4 will be sent to applicants enclosing a three cent stamp, 
The subacriber« offer of the vrowth of 1857 and of the very finest 
qualities their usual extensive assortment of SEEDS, comprising 
many noveltres and every teste! desirabe variety known in the 
several departments of VEGETABLE, FIELD, FLOWER, TREE 
AND FRUIT oft DS, 
They would particularly call the attention of cultivators and am- 
ateurs to the following 


CHOICE PEAS. 

Early Daniel O’ Rourke, the earliest known, 
* Sangster’s No. 1, a great favorite. 
“ Tom Thumb, very fine growing, but 

[ eight inches high. 

Early Sebastopol, new and good. 

Champion of Englund, one of the very best. 

Dwarf and Fall Sugar, edible pods. 

Hairs Dwarf and Mammoth, superb, 

Harrison’s Glory and Perfection, new and very pro- 

[ ductive. 

Napoleon and Eugenie, both new and early, wrinkled, 

British Queen, one of the best late. 

With thirty other standard sorts, for which see 
catalogue. Als» 

Early Paris Nonpareil and Lenormands Cauli- 
Slower. 

ince Wakefield, Oxheart and Winningstadt Cab- 

age. : 

Early and Giant White and Red Sohd Cellery. 

Prized Cucumbers for Frames. 

Early Tomatoes. 

Sweet Spanish and Bull Nose Pepper.. 

Early Curled Parsley. 

Extra Early Turnip Beet. 

Early White Vienna Kohlrabi. 

Winter Cherry or Strawberry Tomato. 

ae and Pear Seeds. 
ahaleb Cherry Pits. 

Havana Tobacco Seed. 

Dioscorea Batatas or Chinese Potato. 


With thousan ‘s of other sreds of the same superior qualiti® as 
have heretofore afforded such universal sati<faction, and which 
can be recommended with the fullest confidence as unsurp.ssed for 
genuineness, 

Afrigan Imphee, genuine, ar raised by M. L. Wray. 
One ‘‘cllar per pound, 

Sorghum or Chinese Sugar Cane, 25 cenjs per Ib. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


The callection this season is unusually large and choice, embrac- 
many nove ties. 
rders by Mail will have immediate attention. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
feb3t 15 Jobn st, New York, 


HORSE POWERS, THRESHERS AND 
CLEANERS, 
| agi 8 and 10 horse, Emery’s 1 and 2 Horse (tread) Powers 
i Pease’s Excelsior Powers, Corn and Cob Mills, ( orn Millan: 
Feed Mills, Flour Mills, Cross-cut and Cicrular Saw Mills, Lenard 
Swith’s Smut Machines, D. O. & W.8. PENFIELD, 
b 6m No 108 Woodward Avenues, Letrvit, 








Extra 
“ 


“ 


in 





HORTICULTURAL NOTICE. 


HE connection of A. Fahnestock with the Toiedéd Nursery As- 

sociation having t-rmipvated in November ard the stock he d 

by R. F. Fahnextock and himself having been w thdrawn *here'rom. 

They have formed a copartne:ship with Aug. A. Fahnestock & 

Wm. Baker, f.sq., attorney at law, undertbe name of A. Fahne- 
steok & Bons. 

In adliti: n ‘o their atock they have purchased the entire Nur e- 
ry pro ucis of Wm. Hans n & éo., and leased of Wm. Baker sev- 
ent, -five acreacf round in the corporation of Toledo includ ng 
the Greenhous«s, Office, Residence, &c., si uated between Cherry 
and Lagrange Street- and about 20 rmojoutes walk from the RK. R. 
Road Bepot. We have now in press a new descriptive Catulogue 
which with our who'esale catalogue to all who enclose a one cent 
Stamp to p:epay po tage. 

A continuance of the same patronage heretofore extended is re- 
spectfully solicited, Address A, FAHNESTOCK & SONS, 

Toiedo Nu series, To'edo Ohio. 


AUG, A. FAH\ESTOCK, 
R. E. FAHNEST.CK, 
WM. BAKER. 


Toledo Nurserizs. 


A, FAHNEST©CK & SONS, PROPRIETORS. 


Offer for the Spring trade a general assortment of Nursery 
products, viz: 
20,000 Apple tree« 5 to 7 foet, $109 per 1000, 
10,000 Dwarf and Stand Pears $ 0 to $3 per 100. 
5,U00 Dwart and Stand Che ries 5 to 7 feet, $15 per 100, 
Piums, Peaches, Apricots, Nectarines, Raspberries Cur- 
rants and allth sualler f:uits at tue iowes rates, 


1,000 E xtra ge stand Pears four to five years old of lealing 
sorte and bearing age very low, $50 per 10%), 
15,000 Grap » Vines, Clinton, Liana, Concord, Catawba, Isabella, 
Delaware, Rebe ca and with Evergreens, Shrubbery, (r- 
n» mental trees, Greentouse plants, Dablias, at the lowest 
rates. 
2,000 Lawton Blackberries at $15 per 100, 

200,000 Apples gratted this winter by R. EF. & Aug. A. Fahne- 
stock, which we warrant true to name at $6 per 1000 
when to t'e amoust of 100 dollars worth ‘s taken 
also agente for Joshua Pierce of Washington City for the 

Catawissa Raspberry at Eastern rates, $5 per doz. 

feb2t  Urders Solici ed, A. FAK NEsTOCK & SONS. 


Syracuse Nurseries. 


Our Stock for the Spring Trade, will consist of all the larger and 
mivor fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, in great variety, including many of 
the nutive forest trees, : 
The Hardy Evergreens, Norway and American, Spruce, 
Scotch Pine, He:lock, Balsam Fir, and Arbor Vitw, ranging from 
8 to 6 feet high. 
Hoses, Shrubs, Dahlias, Peonios, Phloxes, 
Spirseas, Honey-Suckies, of rae beauty and in great 
abu dance. 
Hedge Plants of Buckthorn, Privet, Osage Orange, and Honey 
Locu-t, at very low pric’s. 
Asparagus and # hubarhb, best kinds and strong roots. 
Of aiorviets Gooseberries and Currant, our as- 
sortment is especially iarge and aitractive and emvraces all the old 
and new sorts of worth and repute. 
Grapes: Stiong plin's of the Rebecea for $3, and Dela«# 
wire for $2, each; Concord a: d Diana for $1 each, or $9 
per dvz.; Cat. wha, Isabella and Clintoy, ! and 2 years 
old, low by the dozen or bundrec;—and Foreign Grapes, in 
great variety. 

Lawton cor New Rochelle) Blackaerry, strong 
plants, $2 per dozen. 

Cherry Stocks, (Mazzard,) $3,50 per 1000, 

Pium hock», (Wild or C .nada,) $3 per 1600. 

“p” Nur-e:ymen will find these very superior. 
or descrip ious an’ prices of our articles, generally, we beg leave 

to refer to the new editon of our Catalogues, viz : 

No. 1, A Descriptive Catalogue of all our productions, 

No. 2. A Descriptive Catalogue of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
Roser, &c. 

No.4 A Descriptive Catlogue of Dahlias Green House, and 
Bedding Plants, &c 

No. 5 A Wholesale Catalogue for Nursery mem and Dealers. 

Forwarded on recei; t of a stamp for each, 

THORP, SMITH & LLANCETT. 


Syracuse, N.Y, 
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PREMIUM SHORTHORNS 


FOR SAGE. 
The subscriber offers for sale, at prices corresponding with the 
times, ten first class bull calves and about twenty heiiers and cows, 


At my farm at Lebanon Ohio. 








Manv of these are prem'um animals and none of them would ap- 
ear badly iia riaz. R. G. CORWIN, 






































60 THE MICHIGA 


N FABMER. 





The following remedies are offered to the pub- 
lic as the best, most perfect, which science can 
aff-rd. Ayzn’s CaTuaRrTIO PILLS have been 
prepared with the utmost skill which the medi- 
cal profession of this age possesses, and their ef- 
fects show they have virtues which surpass any 
combination ef medieines hithertoknown. Oth- 
er preparations do more or less goed; but this 
cures such dangerous complaints, so {quick and so surely, as to 
prove an efficacy and a power to uproot disease beyond anything 
which men have known before. By removing the obstructions of 
the internal organs and stimulating them into healthy actien, they 
renovate the fountains of life and vigor,—health courses anew 
through the body, aud the sick man is wellagain. They are adapt- 
ed to disease, and disease only, for when taken by one in heaith 
they produce but little effect. This is the perfection of medicine. 
It is antogonistic to disease, and no more, Tender children may 
take them with impunity, If they are sick they will cure them, if 
they are well they will do them no harm, 


Give them to some patient who has been prostrated with bilious 
complaint : see his bent-up, totterivg form straighten with strength 
again; see his long-lost appetite return; see his clammy features 
blossom into health. Give them to some+ufferer whose foul blood 
has burst out in scrofula till bis skin is covered with sores; who 
stands, or sits, or lies in anguish. He has been drenched inside 
and out with every potion which ingenui,y could sugg-st. Give 
him these Pilis, and mark the effect ; see the scabs ial) from his 
body; see the late leper that is clean. Give them to him whose 
angry humors have planted rheumatism in his joints and bones; 
move him, and he screeches with pain ; he too has been soaked 
through every muscle of his body with liniments and salves; give 
him these Pills to purify his blood; they may not cure him, for, 
alas ! there are cases which no mortal power can reach ; but mark, 
he walks with crutches now, aud now he walks alone; they have 
cured him. Give them to the lean, sour, haggard dyspeptic, whose 
gnawing stomach has long ago eaten every smile from his face and 
every muscle from his body. See his appetite retuin, and with it 
his health ; see the new man. See her that was radiant with 
health and loveliness blasted and too early withering away: want 
of exercise or mental anguish, or some lurking disease, has derang- 
ed the internal organs of digestion, assimilation or secretion, t 11 
they do their office ill. Her biood is vitiated her health is gone. 
Give her these Pillsto stimulate the vital principle into renewed 
vigor, to cast out the obstructions, and infuse a new vitality into 
the blood. Now look again—the roses blossom on her cheek, and 
where letely sorrow sat, joy bursts from every feature. See the 
sweet infant wasted with worms. Its wan, sickly features tell you 
without disguise, and painfully distinct, that they are eating its life 
away. Its pinched-up nose and ears, ana restless sleeping, tell the 
dreadful truth in language which every mother knows, Give itthe 
Pills in large doses to sweep these vile parasites from the body. 
Now turn again and see the ruddy bloom of childhood, Is it noth- 
ing to do these things? Nay, are they not the marvel of this age? 
And yet they are dune around you every day. 





Have you the less serious symptoms of these distempers, they 
are the easier cured, Jauniice, Costiveness, Headsche, Sideache, 
Heartburn, Foul Stomach, Nausea, Pain in the Bowels, Flatulency, 
Loss of Appetite, King’s Evil, Neuraigia, Gout, and kindred com- 
plaints all arise from the derangements which these Pills rapidly 
cure, Take them perseveringly, and under the counsel of & good 
Physician if you can; if not, take them judiciously by such advice 
as we give you, and the ~ semapey f dangerous diseases they cure, 
which efflict so many millions of the human rare, are cast out like 
the devils of old—they must burrow in the brutes and in the sea, 
Price 25 cents per box—5 boxes for $1. 


Through a trial of many years and through every nation of civil” 
ized men, Aver’s CuErry PecTorat has been found to afford more 
relief and to cure more cases of pulmovary disease than any other 
remedy known to mankind. Cases of apparently settled consamp- 
tion have been cured by it, and thousands of sufferers who were 
deemed beyond the reach of human aid have been restored to their 
friends and usefulness, to sound health and the enjoyments of life, 
by this all-powerful antidote to diseases of the lungs and throat, 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 


FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 


COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, INFLUENZA, 
BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING COUGH, 
CROUP, ASTHMA, INCIPI- 

ENT CUNSUMPTION, 


and for the relief of consumptive patients in advanced stages of the 
ie. 





Consumptives do not despair till you havs tried Aygr’s Cuerry 
PecTORAL, Itis made by one of the best medical ehemists in the 


world, and its cures all around us bespeak the high merits of its} 


virtues.— Philadelphia Ledger. 
Prepared by Dr. J. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 
ROW BDL, MASS, 


And sold by J. 8, Farrand, Detroit, and by all Druggists every 
where, P : * Roeels 


‘Sugar is Made. 


OLCOTTS BUOK “SORUHO & IMPHEE,” or the Chinese 
and African Sugar Cane : Containing full instructions for mak- 
ing SUGAR, MOLASSES, ALCOHOL, etc, ete. Sent by mail 
post-paid. Price $1. 


MPHEE IMPHEE SEED. One variety, enough to 
p'ant two square rods sent by mail pre-paid, 
with the book for six cents more in postage 

stamps. Each additional variety of Imphee six 
cents. Only sent to those who erder the book. 

Gov. J. H, Hammond, of South Carolina, who 

raised the above seed cestifies under date of 
Nov. 26, 1857, that he does net recollect any va- 
riety of the Imphee which is inferior to the 
Sorgho, while many varieties have a larger 
stalk, yielded more juice and marked a higher 
degree on the sacherometer, and in # letter to 
the undersigned of Jan, 13th, 1858, Gov. Ham- 
mond says; “I think these seod well worth 
distributing. They produce a Sugar Cane at 
least equal to the Sorgho in all respects and 
some of them are twice the size. I am inclined 
to think we shal! ultimate.y find several of the 
varieties (rip ning at cifferent periods) super- 
ceding the Sorgho altogether. {pleut this year 
60 acres of tha Cane—of these four will be plant 
ed in Sorgho and the remainder in lmphee.” 


SEED. 
TEN 
VARIETIES. 
BETTER 
THAN 
SORGHO. 





Asunplement to “The Sorgho and Imphee” containing the 
American experiments of 1857, with J. 8. Loverings statement of 
his successful manufacture of Brown and White Sugar from the 
Sorgho, will accompany the Book. 

Add A, O. MOORE. 


ress 
Agricultural Book Publisher, 
febtt 140 Fulton “treet, New York. 


PILES! PILES! PILES! 


This hitherto intractable disease, of every form and 
in every stage, 
CURED BYEXTERNAL APPLICATION ONLY. 
DR. CAVANAUGH’S PILE SALVE 
W' 


LL never failin giving immediate relief and positively cur- 
P.les, 





ing the worst and most obstinate cases of Hemorrholds. or 
It is the only 


INFALLIBLE REMEDY KENOWN 


here or elsewhere for the Piles, and is the result of years of pa- 
tient study and investigation. 
Sufferers from Piles now have a remedy at hand which will 


STAND THE TEST OF TRIAL, 


— a fear of failure on its part, to do all the proprietor claims 
or 

Full directions accompsnying each box; and all that is requisite 
is strictly to observe them, and a cure is certain to follow. 

The proprietor refers to the follewing testimonials from gentle- 
men of character and standing, who bave voluntarily given their 
cert ficates in ita favor, ie regard to ite eflicacy in their own cases, 
Read them. 

The following is from one of the most reliable citizens of Chica- 
go, the late Treasurer of Cook Co., Ill.: 

Cricaao, July 25, 1855. 

Dr. CavanavGu—Dear Sir, I wish hereby to make known to the 
afflicted that I have been troubled with the Piles for twenty years 
or upwards, and at times most severely. And during a recent and 
omeenne painful attack, a frend procured a box of your Salve 
and asked metu give ita trial. I did so. Not, however, with 
the expectation of benefitting my disease, for truly, I had tried 
80 many applications I had lost confidence in all ut in makin 
use of your Salve, I soon found that it was doing me good; ab 
really it is incredible to myself, that with only about two weeks 
use of your Salve, I am,se far as [ can judge, a well man. 

I most cheerfully make this statement, believing it due both to 
yourself ond such as may be afllicted wtih the most trying and 
paiuful disease. I do not hesitite to say that 1 consider your pre- 
paration an invaluable remedy for the Piles. 

Most sincerely yours, H. q: HXALI, 


The Hon. Richard Yates, late member of Congress from the 
Spring fisld, lll., District, says: 
JACKSONTILLB. IIl., Nov. 15, 1851. 
Dr, THos. H. CAvANavGH—Dear Sir: The preparation, Cavan- 
augh’s Pile Salve, which you furnished, I found of gréat service 
producing an easy and speedy cure, J do not hesitate to recom- 
mend it ag an invaluable remedy for the Piles. 
Respectfully, RICHARD YATES, 


Also Dr. T. H. Cavanaugh’s Celebrated 


GREEN SAIWVWSE. 
Price 81 per box. For sale in Detroit by T. & J. Hinchman, 
Higby & Stearns, H. & L. Simoneau, H. Haigh, Farrand & Wheaton, 


T. R, Spenee, and Otto Leuschner by all Druggists throughout the 
State. 





Dz. T. B. CAVANAUGH, ve Proprietor, 


Dec. lyr St, Louis, Missouri. 
































